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THE STATE OF MAINE. 

Maine, from its geographical position, is the initial State of the 
Union, and proudly does it rank with the others in point of ex- 
teat, of population, of industry and of refinement. In the olden 
time it was the home of the Abenaquis, a confederacy of Indians, 
whose domestic life approached civilization, and who were valiant 
in war. In the summer, their squaws cultivated corn in the fer- 
tile valleys of the interior, or the young men fished among the 
beautiful islets encircling the coast, but when winter covered the 
ground with ‘a deep snowy pall, the warriors hunted the moose 
with bow and spear. Wearing snow-shoes (as our engraving rep- 
resents them), they easily overtook the floundering animals, whose 
flesh afforded them food, whilst from th@ skin, well prepared, were 
made hoods, tunics and leggins. Early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury the Europeans came, and the derivation of the name may be 
found in the tale on page 23. England was not undisturbed in 
hr possession, and for many a long year Maine was a “ border- 


land,” where the flags of France and of England were borne in 
hostile array by forces raised at Quebec or at Boston. The French 
lost their authority, but soon the sturdy patriots of ’76 were in 
arms against the new occupants of Canada, and the frontier feuds 
were thus perpetuated until the last treaty with Great Britain. 
For many years a “ province” of Massachusetts, Maine did not at- 
tain the rank of an independent State until 1820. Progressing 
steadily, she numbered, at the last census, 583,169 inhabitants ; 
945 churches; 95,802 dwelling-houses; 49 newspapers; 3 col- 
leges ; 131 academies, and 4042 common schools ; 77,016 of the 
male inhabitants are farmers ; 21,000 laborers ; 13,123 mariners ; 
2192 fishermen; 3111 lumber sawyers; 1330 lumbermen; 2238 
ship-carpenters ; and 2780 blacksmiths. The axe, as these statis- 
tics show, is well wielded in Maine, especially at this season, when 
large “gangs” of lumbermen are in the woods, and the farmers 
are “chopping” nearer home. Our artist has sketched a yeoman 
who is felling a giant oak, wherewith to load his sled with brush 
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for home consumption, while the trunk will be hauled to the saw- 
mill in the back-ground, where it will be converted into plank for 
some of the shipyards on the Kennebec, so famed wherever our 
starry flag floats—and on what sea does it not proudly wave! A 
lover of piscatorial sport has cut a hole through the ice, and is 
spearing eels from their warm bed; while a lad on skates is per- 
forming mazy evolutions on the glistening surface. In the back- 
ground there is a “down-east” tavern, towards which a sleigh- 
load of merry-makers are on their way. The sawmill is a modest 
structure compared with those at Oldtown and other places, where 
scores of glittering blades divide huge logs in a twinkling. The 
cities of Maine are very prosperous, especially Portland, wiere 
transatlantic steamers, at any season, can come directly to the 
spacious wharves, and there discharge their cargoes into railroad 
cars. One of the lines of railroads which diverge from Portland 
runs through Canada, and it is thus the seaport of that flourishing 
agricultural community, especially in winter. 
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AND GOLD: 
THE HEIR OF GLENVILLE. 


A DOMESTIC TALE OF REVOLUTIONARY DAYS. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER III. 
A STARTLING REVELATION. 


Youne Stanley’s ride to Boston, in spite of the fineness of the 
weather, and the elastic movement of the healthy blood in his 
young veins, was far from being an agreeable excursion. Evcry 
house, every garden by the roadside, reminded him of some re- 
mark of his father, with whom he had so often made the little 
journey, and recalled to him his loss. As he came within view of 
Boston, there were sights which diverted him from personal in- 
terests to those associated with his native land. He looked in vain 
for the spectacle of arriving and departing vessels. No white- 
winged barks, bearing the treasures of other lands, swept over 
the light ripples of the roadstead; no ships freighted with the 
produce of the province, stood out from the shore; only a few 
row-boats moved lazily along, while, riding at anchor, a huge man- 
of-war, bearing the blood-red cross of St. George, reared her mas- 
sive bulk on high, her batteries frowning through the open ports. 

Crossing the ferry from Charlestown, where he left his horse 
and wagon, he ascended, through the waste lands at the west part 
of the town, to the summit of Beacon Hill, and there, pausing at 
the foot of the beacon, he looked down on the Common. He had 
often, from that eminence, witnessed the parade of the governor's 
life-guard, the Independent Company of Cadets, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Hancock, who lived in the fine mansion-house to 
the right of the beacon. But the company was now virtually dis- 
banded, the colonel had thrown up his commission, and, instead 
of the movement of a body of colonial troops on their ancient 
training-field, the young provincial now saw a regiment of British 
grenadicrs, parading for drill and inspection. Though they moved 
with the precision of veterans inured to war, though their arms 
shone like polished silver, sending back the rays of the sun, while 
their ranks blazed with scarlet and gold, and the band poured forth 
the finest strains of martial music, the yeoman derived no pleasure 
from the spectacle. He thought of the motive which brought 
those men together ; of the fell purpose which the transfer of the 
troops from Castle William to town quarters indicated, and his 
heart swelled with indignation within him. The very air of the 
town seemed infected and stifling, and he hastened from the sound 
of the drum, resolved to accomplish his errand as speedily as pos- 
sible, and return to the country, where at least the evidences of 
tyranny were not so apparent. 

He was soon in Hanover Street, seated in Mrs. Williams’s little 
parlor. There was an air of extreme neatness in the room, 
though the furniture was very plain and indicated straitened cir- 
cumstances, if not poverty. The only ornaments were a few pic- 
tures on the walls, the products of the gifted pencil of the widow’s 
daughter. The young lady gave lessons in drawing, as well as 
some other feminine accomplishments, and though little known, 
and consequently receiving but little patronage, still her earnings 
were an important contribution to the support of the establishment. 

Since the fatal fifth of March, Stanley had called here whenever 
he came to Boston, and was always received on a friendly footing. 
Still both the mother and daughter treated him with a reserve, 
which did not certainly spring from haughtiness, for they were 
both very plain people, and which was somewhat strange, when 
his youth and station were taken into consideration. It appeared 
as if they were extremely reluctant to form acquaintances. They 
evidently lived in great isolation, though in the heart of the town, 
and Stanley never met any gossips at Mrs. Williams’s fireside. 

Another peculiarity struck young Stanley—though not very 
curious in the matter of female dress: Mrs. Williams was always 
attired in deep black ; and, though her language was at times 
cheerful, her features, when in repose, always wore an air of set- 
tled melancholy. 

After making and answering a few inquiries, young Stanley 
broached the object of his call, and tendered the widow, on behalf 
of his mother, an invitation to make them a visit. She thanked 
him for the offer, but declined, without a moment’s hesitation. 

“We are poor,” she said, “and we cannot afford to leave the 
place which yields us employment.” 

“ But,” urged the young man, “if what I hear be truc, the 
business of the town is declining so rapidly, retrenchment becomes 
so necessary to every family, that soon your modest resources will 
be cut off.” 

“ Jt-is true,” replied the lady. “ But if the worst come to the 
worst, I can yet hold absolute want at defiance for a long time. 
Beside, I cannot consent to be a burthen on any one.” 

“My mother is quite alone,” said Stanley. ‘“ You and your 
daughter would confer an obligation by sharing our humble fare.” 

“I thank you again, young man,” said the widow, with an em- 
barrassed air; “Hut I am getting old—em a person of very po- 
culiar habits, and, in short, must have a house of my own—musp 
live by myself.” 

“You will be perfectly at liberty to do just as you like with us. 
But perhap; you do not like the country ?” 

“ Not like the country! Young man, the happiest days of my 
life were passed in the country. How well I remember the lovely 
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spot I used to dwell in : it was far away from here. The old park, 
with its aged oaks, the barn, with the’ antlered deer, the old ivy- 
grown cburch-tower in the distance. My sweetest, saddest mem- 
ories are of the country. But my lot is now cast here. I cannot 
keep ranging and changing ; and with many, many thanks for the 
offer, and the kind motives which pomguty you and your mother 
in making it, I decline positively.” 

“ Well,-madam,” said Stanley, rising - taking her hand, 
“ remember that we shall be at all times happy to receive you. I 
am quite sure that you will have my mother here to argue the 
point with, for she is quite as tenacious as myself. Pray, give my 
respects to your daughter ; I cannot wait for her return, for I have 
a long way to ride.” 

Leaving the house, Stanley went towards the water, through 
Middle and North Streets, turning into Lynn Strect, towards the 
ferry, pondering on the peculiarities of the old lady he had just 
left, and trying to conjecture why she gave so positive a refusal to 
his invitation. He was so wrapped up in his own thoughts, that, 
until he had nearly passed a lady and gentleman engaged in deep 
conversation and coming towards him from an opposite direction, 
he did not notice that the former was Eleanor Williams. He 
hastily raised his hat, and was about to address her; but the 
couple were so earnestly engaged, that he was suffered to pass by 
unnoticed. He could not help turning and looking after them as 
they slowly climbed the ascent to Copp’s Hill. 

The gentleman, towards whom Miss Eleanor leaned so lovingly 
and confidingly, was young, strongly and lightly built, and had 
the unmistakable air and movement of a gentleman. 

“ He js not at all illooking,” thought Stanley. ‘“ Who can he 
be? I’m very glad I never turned my eyes in that direction, for 
I shouldn’t like to have such a rival. I shouldn’t wonder if he 
were a successful woocr. Perhaps that is the reason why the wid- 
OW was sO positive about not coming to our house : she knew that 
Eleanor would be loath to leave her suitor. I don’t wonder; I’m 
sure I couldn’t abide the idea of absenting myself from Lexing- 
ton while Lucy Maywood lives there.” 

Fully satisfied that he had possessed himself of the key to the 
widow’s mysterious conduct, the young man hastened on board 
the ferry-boat, which was just on the point of crossing to Charles- 
town, and was soon once more upon the road to Lexington. 

Let us follow the youthful couple we left ascending the slope 
of Copp’s Hill. They halted when they reached the summit, and 
stood among the gravestones of that ancient cemetery. 

“IT used to shun this spot,” said the young woman ; “ but you 
have made it pleasant to mc.” 

“T sought it because it was retired, and I had my reasons for 
avoiding prying eyes,” replied the young man. “ Beside, the 
sanctity of the place suited the purity and the depth of the senti- 
ments with which you had inspired me. But tell me, dearest, 
have you never regretted the confidence you have reposed in me ?” 

“Never for one moment, Clarence,” replied the young woman, 
looking up in his face, with candor and sincerity beaming in hers. 

“ Alas!” said the young man, “ that such generous natures have 
not always the power of disarming evil purposes.” 

“Is the world so very bad, Clarence ?”’ 

The young man shook his head, mournfully. ‘I have seen the 
brighter side of it, I am told, thus far; and yet, God knows, 
enough of evil. I might have encountered more, perhaps, if I 
had not met you—perhaps been a participator in acts, the mem- 
ory of which would have haunted me at my dying day.” 

“No, no!” cried Eleanor, earnestly. “You wrong yourself; you 
are all goodness.” 

“We are all the creatures of circumstance,” answered the young 
man ; “and the circumstances which surrounded me were not of 
a nature to make my path sure. But enough of that. You will 
one day, and before long, I hope, know all. Your curiosity will 
soon be satisfied.” 

“I know that you love me, Clarence ; and that is enough.” 

“T fear that even in avowing that love I have done wrong. But 
I obeyed an uncontrollable impulse. We are not always masters 
of our words and ants, To see you was to vay you; to love you 
was to confess it.” 

“Tt was an hour of rapture,” said the artless girl. 

“The custom of this province? where young girls are the sole 
arbiters of their destiny, emboldened me to address you. But I 
shall soon be in a position to acquaint your mother with my hopes. 
Will she be disposed to give me her darling ?” 

“TI do not know, Clarence,” answered Eleanor. ‘ My mother 
is, in some respects, a strange, inscrutable person. The words of 
love and marriage, in reference to myself, never passed her lips. 
I have had no young companions, and till I met you I never 
looked forward to anything beyond a life of toil.” 

“That, I trust, will be spared you,” replied Clarence Grey. 
“In the meantime you might sound her sentiments, and pave the 
way for my declaration. But see! the sun is declining. We have 
lingered together too long. I will walk part of the way with you, 
and then I nmst leave you.” 

As they were descending from the hill, a soldier, in passing, 
serutinized Clarence so closely as to attract his notice. Turning, 
when he had passed, he saw the fellow standing and gazing after 
him. A little irritated at this conduct, Grey turned back and 
“ De. you want anything of me ?¢” 

“No, your hover,” answered the man, hin. 
thought you were a gentleman I was me wi 

“My name is Grey; does that satisfy you 

was mistaken, your honor. I your 

“No offence, my man. Good afternoon to you.” 

Mr: Grey hastened after his companion, and waited upon heras 
far as the corner of North Street, where they parted, the young 
man going towards Ship Street, and Eleanor hastening home. 


Mrs. Williams informed her daughter of Stanley’s visit and her 
refusal to accept his invitation. 

“Lam glad of it,” said the daughter. “ Our ways are not their 
ways; and besides, we could never think, in times like these, of 
trespassing on any one’s hospitality.” 

“ And yet you are hard worked here, my child. You have no 
companions—” 

“And no beaux,” said the young girl, archly. ‘Isn't it a 
shame, mother, when I know I’m not an absolute fright, that no 
young gentleman comes to see poor me? Heigho! 

com 

“Thank Heaven !” said the widow, “ that trial is spared you.” 

“T really think I could bear it with becoming fortitude,” replied 
Eleanor, gaily. 

“Do not jest, my oor, poor child,” said the widow, trembling 
with emotion: “ you wring my heart.” 

“ Dear mother,” said the daughter, alarmed and surprised at 
the deep emotion manifested by her parent, “‘ what can you mean ? 
What is there so alarming in the idea of a young man’s paying 
his addresses to me—even of my marrying him ?”’ 

“O, dearest! banish such thoughts from your mind ; frown up- 
on them, or your peace is gone forever. This is the first time I 
have heard you breathe a word upon the subject. Yet, young, 
beautiful, loving—it is a hard fate to live and die alone. But I 
conjure you, shun every man who is more than polite to you—be- 
fore your heart and happiness are involved.” 

“Lam prepared to obey you in everything, my dear mother. 
But surely you will not condemn me to what you yourself ac- 
knowledge to be a hard fate, without a reason. Why should I 
shun the addresses of a lover ?” 

“Because you can never marry, Eleanor.” 

“QO, you think we are so poor that no one will contract an 
alliance with us.” 

“ Poorer girls than you have married well, darling.” 

“Then what is it, mother, that should keep me single ?”’ 

“ Poverty is no disgrace ; poverty i is a remediable evil—but dis- 
honor—” 

“Hush, mother! do not hint at that. I know that dishonor 
cannot live where you do.” 

“ But eternal grief may,” said the mother, wringing her hands. 
“You know—you must kri®w that I am wretched. You must 
know, Eleanor, that more than poverty—more than age—drew 
these deep lines on my face.” 

“Yes, yes, dear mother—you have a secret grief that consumes 
your heart. I know it. Unbosom yourself to me, dear mother.” 

“If you love me alone, my child—if you can promise to aban- 
don all hopes of love and marriage, that secret may die with me.” 

“I cannot promise,” replied the daughter, hanging her head. 
“T have my hopes, like other girls.” 

*Renounce them! renounce them!” cried the widow, clasping 
her daughter’s hand. “For, when they know our story, every 
one will shun you.” 

“You wring my very soul, mother,” cried the agitated girl. 
“There must be some fatal secret in your heart. I must and will 
learn what it is. My father! I never knew him—you have never 
spoken to me of him. It must be something connected with him.” 

“Your father, Eleanor,” cried the widow, wildly, “your 
father—” 

“Speak, mother; I can bear all.” 

“Your father died on the scaffold !” 

Eleanor uttered a despairing shriek that rang through the nar- 
row room, and sank upon the floor. 

“My child! my child!” cried the widow. 
killed her.” 

And she raised her in her arms and strove to restore her to con- 
sciousness. At last Eleanor opened her eyes. 

“The scaffold ! the scaffold!” were her first words. 
er, did I dream thatany father died upon the scaffold ” 
“They were my words,” replied the widow, mournfully. ‘I 
repeat them. He was tried by a jury of his peers for murder— 
found guilty of murder—sentenced for murder—punished for the 
crime. But I believe him innocent. O, he was good, and kind, 
and true. He would not have harmed a living creature ; he would 
not have committed murder for gold—we were not so poor as that. 

We were so happy in our English home—just married—” 

“ Died on a scaffold, mother ; and you live to tell me of it!” 

“T lived only for you. For a time it was a struggle between 
life and death. But I lived for you, and the hope, that time and’ 
the righteousness of Heaven would vindicate his memory—would 
once more enable us to bear his name. Now my poor, unfortu- ~ 
nate child, you know why a lover would shrink even from you.” 

“The dream is over !”’ said Eleanor, with adeep sigh. “Iwas 
happy while it lasted. I can say, I, too, have been happy. Poor, 
murdered father! Yes, dear mother; no one could have been 
your partner and guilty of a crime of blood.” 


is me! I have 


“O, moth- 


CHAPTER IV. 
AN UNEXPECTED CONFIDANT. 


Wuew Clarence Grey left his companion, he proceeded along 
the water side through Ship Street, Fish Street and Ann Street to 
Dock Square, whence, passing through Cornhill, he halted finally 
in Marlborough Street, nearly opposite the old South Church, yet 
sacred to religion and patriotism—not yet, though soon to be, 
prostituted to the uses of a foreign cavalry. 

Close before him rose the tall brick mass of the Province House, 
an imposing structure, crowned by a cupola, and surmounted by 
the golden figure of an Indian armed with a bow and arrow. A 
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little formal garden-plot interposed between the building and the “ “ Sudan a friend could aid you, Mr. Grey,” said the pny 


street, fenced with an iron railing. Through the open windows 
of the large room on the right of the great entrance were seen the 
forms of several British staff officers in their rich scarict and gold 
uniforms.” The peal of the heavy carved brass knocker brought to 
the door a servant in rich livery, who admitted the visitor the 
moment he recognized his face. 

“The general is engaged just now, sir,” said the servant. 
“ Wont you walk into this room, if you please ?” 

The young man nodded, and was shown into a room on the 
left, wainscotted with oak, and furnished in a rich but antique 
style. 

“ Take my card to the general,” said Clarence, “and tell him 
I will wait his leisure.” 

The servant retired, leaving the door open hehind him, for the 
evening was oppressively sultry, and little air was stirring. The 


young man threw himself into a high-backed arm-chair and pa- | 
tiently waited the return of the valet to usher him into the pres- | 
| shake your head ; 


ence of General Gage. 

He had not long to wait. In a few minutes the officers whom 
he had seen through the windows from the street began to pass 
out through the hall, their spars and sabres jingling as they strode 
down the free-stone steps into the court-yard. They were con- 
versing earnestly together, but in so low a fone that the listener 
could not catch the purport of their discourse. 

The servant who had admitted him now re-appeared and in- 
* formed him that the general was at leisure to receive him. Clar- 
ence rose, and crossing the broad hall, entered the large reception 
room and found himself im the presence of the British com- 
mander. 

Gage was standing near the large empty fire-place, but advanced 
toward the door, with extended hand, as the servant left them. 

“Mr. Grey,” said the general, “I am very happy to sce you. 
It is a long while sinee you have favored the Provinée House with 
your presence. J missed you from my entertainment last week, 
I assure you. Your name was mentioned often. Pray be seated. 
A glass of wine, Mr. Grey ?” ° 

Clarence made a suitable reply and took the proffered seat. 

“ Well, Mr. Grey,” said the general, drawing his chair closer to 
that of his guest, “I suppose you have been pretty busy, eh ?” 

“T have been much occupied of late, general.” 

“That is well. It is a time when every loyal subject of his 
majesty should be occupied. You have not remained in Boston 
all this time ?” 

“No, sir; I have made numerous excursions into the surround- 
ing country.” 

“Well; and how do matters look ?” 

“I confess that I am astonished, general, at the intelligence of 
the people. They are worthy of the stock they spring from.” 

“Tam glad to hear that. We may conclude, therefore, that 
the wild doctrines of Hancock and Adams and Dr. Warren will 

obtain no permanent control of their minds.” 

“That does not follow, general.” 

“How, sir? pray explain yourself.” 

“The British constitution, general, has no firmer supporters 
than these provincials of the Massachusetts Bay. I said they 
were worthy of the stock they sprang from; and it is because 
they perfectly understand their constitutional rights, and knowing, 
have the courage to maintain them. They know that taxation 
without representation is a violation of the great charter of our 
liberties, and they will never submit to it.” 

“What! have they infected you, too? Onmy honor, you hold 
the same language as the demagogues of Faneuil Hall.” 

“Tt is the English language, general—the mother tongue of 
my own land.” 

“Tut, tut! you are a young man,” replied Gage. 
me, have you heard from Lord Ratcliff lately ?” 

“Not for months. You are of course aware that I am deeply 
indebted to his lordship; that he gave me education, employ- 
ment—all that I possess. I was for a long time his lordship’s 
private secretary. Becoming acquainted with my longing to visit 
the new world, he gave me leave of absence for a year, with the 
understanding that I was at liberty to settle in this country if I 
found employment here, and a residence congenial to my tastes. 
In the meantime, he solicited, as a favor, that I would communi- 
cate to him whatever information I collected on the spot respect- 
ing these distant colonics, so interesting to a statesman. I have 
done so, and for a long time I was in the habit of receiving letters 
couched in the most friendly language. Latterly, however, the 
correspondence on his part has ceased. Perhaps he is too busy 
to find time to write to so humble an individual as myself.” 

“Perhaps,” replied Gage, smiling; ‘or perhaps your letters, 
tinged with the prevalent sentiments of the province, may have 
displeased so warm a partizan of the crown as his lordship.” 

“T should be sorry to learn that the truth could be displeasing 
to any supporter of the British crown,” replied Clarence, gravely. 

“ The truth is not to be spoken at all times,” said the general. 

“A dangerous axiom, general,” replied the young man, “ and 
of limited application. But in times like these truth should be 

spoken fearlessly. Distortion or suppression of the truth would 
produce incalculable evils.” 

“We will not discuss the point, Mr. Grey,” said the general, 
carelessly. ‘‘ Let us pass from general to personal matters. Do 
you like the country as well as you like the people ?” 

“*T am enchanted with the scenery.” 

“ And you could live here contentedly, far from London and 
the court circle ?” 

“I have no other wish. But the times are not very propitious 
for the establishment of a stranger possessed of limited re- 

sources.” 


“But tell 


smiling. ‘I have received to-day despatches and letters from 
home,” and he pointed to a mass of envelopes lying on the table, 


with the huge seals broken. “ Your name occurred more than 
once ia them.” 
“ Indeed !” said Clarence, surprised and pleased. 

“Yes, my dear sir. Your letters to Lord Ratcliff have been 
read in a very elevated circle. I may tell you that even royalty 
itself is not unacquainted with, or unmindful of, the talents and 
energies of Mr. Clarence Grey. In a word, the road to fortune 
lies before you—a shorter one than that which a soldier like me 
must carve out with his sword.” 

It would be idle to deny that Clarence Grey was flattered by the 
vague prospects thus skilfully indicated ; visions of wealth, hap- 
piness, honor, floated before him. A flush of pleasure suffused 
his cheek, and his soft, dark eyes lighted up with animation. 

“If you aspire to military glory,” pursued the general, “ I can 
give you 2 commission and a place in my military family. You 
well, you are wise. A laced hat does not shield 
the head it covers from a eannon ball, and there may be one eye- 
let-hole too many in a searlet coat. You have talents for some- 
thing better. The senate is your sphere. Well, do but aid us as 
you can, and I can assure you of civic honors.” 

“J must first hear what you require of me,” replied the young 
man, hesitatingly, though still under the influence of the hopes 
his companion had excited. 

“It is briefly this. I need not say to a gentleman like yourself 
that I address you in perfect confidence. It is well known that 
you have made many friends and acquaintances among the pro- 
vincials, both here and in the country—that you are not suspected 
of being a warm supporter of the British ministry. Now what is 
easier than for you to secure the entire confidence of the so-called 
patriots? I know that they are mining beneath our very feet ; 
that they are plotting in the dark ; that they have their secret meet- 
ings. Now it is very easy for me to secure vulgar spies, but it is 
difficult to procure a man of intelligence, nerve and character, who 
will penetrate into the very heart of their mystery. I must know 
what are their plans; if they have arms and ammunition, where 
they are stored ; what is the numerical strength they rely upon ; 
what men in the colonies sustain them. In a word, I must be 
able to lay my hand on their entire programme. Hush—do not in- 
terrupt me; hear me out. This is adifficult task. Ihave pitched 
on you to perform it. One word. If republics be ungrateful, 
ingratitude is not the vice of monarchies. You shall have gold 
and honor for your services. "Take time—and answer me.” 

“] will answer you on the moment, General Gage,”’ replied the 
young man, springing to his feet. 

“No,” replied the general, rising also,“ I insist on your deliber- 
ating. I will leave you alone to reflect on my offer. In ten min- 
utes’ time J will be here to receive your answer.” 


Bowing as he spoke, the general passed out of the apartment, 
leaving Clarence Grey in a paroxysm of excitement. The first 
feeling was that of indignation—for, though trained in the school 
of politics, his preceptor had been a high-minded nobleman, and 
all his views were generous and lofty. But Clarence was poor 
and a lover. The temptation to realize his hopes of bliss, to se- 
cure his happiness at once, to raise his beloved to the rank her 
beauty and intellect so well fitted her to adorn, was powerful in- 
deed. Beside, might he not be the means of preventing a hope- 
less effusion of blood—a rebellion strange and unnatural? Was 
he quite sure that the Sons of Liberty were adopting the wisest 
and justest policy? Sophistry wooed self-interest witchingly. 
In an agony of perplexity he paced the room to and fro in its en- 
tire length. Looming out of the obscurity of the deepening twi- 
light, the full-length portrait of some old colonial worthy of Puri- 
tan times, that hung upon the wall, seemed gazing at him with 
watchful vigilance, the stern eyes following him as he moved rest- 
lessly about. There seemed a singular spell in that glance that 
attracted and riveted his own, and chilled the fever of his blood. 
He sat down in the stately chair that the general had just vacated, 
and pondered. By-and-by the blood flowed more slowly through 
his veins; his pulses beat evenly and temperately. The fever 
flush of passion and excitement passed away. The film was re- 
moved from his mental vision. He saw objects in their true light. 
When the general returned, Clarence rose to meet him with dig- 
nity and firmness. 

“ Have you retiected on my offer, Mr. Grey ?” asked the general. 

“T have, sir.” 

« And your answer ?” 

“T reject your offer.” 

“ Have you weighed well my words ?” 

“T have, sir. I understand you fully, and my mind is made 
up. You spoke without equivocation, and I thank you for your 
candor. Understand, in turn, the motive of my refusal. It is 
because I will not play the spy. You offered me gold for foul 
play, and I reject it.” 

“Foul play, Mr. Grey!” 

“They are my words, sir.” 

“ Mr. Grey, I congratulate you on your prospects ; they must 
be very flattering, if you can afford to reject the fortune I placed 
at your disposal.” 

“ That fortune, General Gage, neither you nor your masters 
had a right to offer. That fortune would have been wrung out of 
burthens imposed on a suffering people. I am a poor man, sir, 
but the king is not rich enough to buy my honor.” 

An angry flush crossed the brow of the British general. “ Your 
anewer is a reflection upon me, sir,” said he. 

“ Your zealous loyalty excuses the part you have played in this 
transaction, General Gage. But I cannot so readily pardon your 


employers.” 


- « Enough, sir,” said pre stamping his foot impatiently. “T 
will detain you no longer. Pardon the error that made me address 
you as a loyal subject of the king.” 

“Tam still loyal, general—though I confess that my confidence 
is shaken in the integrity of the king’s advisers.” 

“ Go, sir—go to the first rebel meeting you can find, and tell 
the plotters in the dark how Thomas Gag: tempted your immac- 
ulate honer.”” 

“T understand your insinuation, sir,” replied Clarence, sternlr, 
“and I scorn it. Were I net bound in honor te conceal what has 
passed between us, for the honor of human nature I would bury 
it forever.” 

“ Very well, sir,’ “ But remember that from 
this moment you area marked man. Whe is not for us is against 
us. My faith in veu is shaken; and I know that it will take but 
little to change the wavering loyalist into the contirmed rebel. 
But I shall watch you closely. I, at least, am faithful to my trust, 
as the king’s enemies shall feel to their cost.” 


said the general. 


T hold your meuaces as lightly as your bribes,” replied Clar- 
ence, proudly ; and with these words he left the presence of the 
British general. 

It was quite dark as he reached the street. Heavy clonds shut 
out the light of day, and the angry mutterings of the thunder pre- 
saged the outbreak of one of these sudden storms so common (2 
the summer months. Clarence Grey heeded not these heralds of 
the tempest, as, completely occupied with reflections on the ordeal 
through which he had passed, he strode along through the gathering 
darkness towards the Neck. The imminence of a heavy rain had 
driven all the citizens to the shelter of their houses, and the street 
was entirely deserted. Glancing round, however, after a few min- 
utes’ walk, to ascertain his position, the young man perceived a 
tall figure moving in the same direction, and keeping close to the 
wall, and pausing when he halted. When he resumed his walk 
the man advanced ; when he quickened his pace the stranger did 
the same; his own shadow could not have imitated his move- 
ments more closely. In this way they reached the Neck, where 
the houses rose at long intervals in the midst of gardens and 
waste patches of land. 

“Can it be,” thought Clarence, “ that Gage’s threatened surreil- 
lance over me has already commenced? If it be so, the skulking 
hireling will hardly dare to confront me.” 

Pursuant to this notion, Grey turned suddenly and retraced his 
steps. The unknown immediately halted and awaited his ap- 
proach. When very near, Clarence attempted to scrutinize his 
person, but a cloak was thrown around it, and the flap of a beaver 
hat drawn down over his face would have effectually concealed it, 
if the darkness, becoming momently deeper, had not accomplished 
the same purpose. 

“ Good evening, Mr. Clarence Grey,” said the stranger. 

“You have the advantage of me, sir,” replied Grey; “I do not 
recognize your voice, and your face is doubly hidden.” 

“We cannot divine a speaker whose voice we have never heard, 
nor recognize a countenance we have never seen,” answered the 
unknown. 

“You speak very oracularly sir,” said Clarence ; “but vou 
would seem to intimate that you are unknown to me, while my 
person is familiar to you.” 

“Right, sir. I have not known you long—but vet long enough 
to respect you.” 

“T am flattered even by the good opinion of a stranger,” said 
Clarence. “ But will you have the goodness to inform me how I 
have managed to secure vour good graces !” 

“Manliness and honesty always command my respect. 
that homage to integrity I have learned to refuse to rank.” 

“J will thank you to explain vourself more clearly, sir.” 

“Come nearer, then. Nay, there are no robbers or assassins 
here—those are luxuries reserved for the cities of the old world. 
Are there no eavesdroppers near! No, none. We are here man 
and man. Listen,” continued the stranger: “‘I am a poor man, 
sir, but the king is not rich enough to buy my honor.’” 


” 


I pay 


Clarence started back in amazement. They were the very 
words he had used to Gage. 

“In God’s name—speak !”’ he exclaimed. “Is it you, general ? ” 

“ You are liberal with your titles of honor,” said the stranger. 
“ General Gage is safe in the Province House, unless the thunder 
rattles down the old roof above his head. I am not even a friend 
of Gage ; but I am the friend of every man who spurns British 
gold when it is offered as the price of his honor.” 

“ You have surprised a secret that belonged to me,” said the 
young man; “I must know how you became the master of it.” 

“ Young man, I have my secrets, tuo. But ponder this—when 
tyrants plot the ruin of freemen, the very walls have ears.” 

“T believe you.” 

“ Clarence Grey,” said the stranger, “ Gage did not over-esti- - 
mate your qualities. He did well in seeking to secure you. He 
failed. Now answer the—are you for the ministry or the province ?” 

“T came here a loyalist,” replied Grey, “but my faith is sadly 
shaken. Yet I must learn more before I decide upon my course.”’ 

“ You shall learn more. To-night the Sons of Liberty hold a 
meeting. If you will follow the guidance of Mark Forrester, an 
honest man, he will lead you to their council. My pledge will se- © 
cure your admission ; and I know that I can trust you, and that 
whether you join us or not, you will never betray us.” 

‘* Mr. Forrester, there is my hand on it. I thank you for your 
confidence, and embrace your offer gratefully.” 

“Come on. The thunder is pealing already, as the guns will 
rattle before long in this fated province. Come on; the rain is 
falling ; we shall soon reach shelter. Faster!” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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BURMAH AND ITS INHABITANTS. 

Our readers are perhaps aware that at the last dates from the 
East, the empire of Burmah was much agitated; that war had 
passed to the condition of a guerilla struggle, and that General 
Orgoni, a French officer, who drilled the Burman troops, was to 
leave for Paris, after having been created, at the court of Ava, a 
bogie, that is to say, cousin of the emperor. This officer has ar- 
rived, and gives to the public some details concerning the curious 
country he knows so well, and which, with these designs, we hope 
will not prove uninteresting to our readers. _Mendoh-men, em- 
peror of the Burmans, whose portrait is given here, ascended the 
throne the 20th December, 1852, at the age of thirty-three years. 
He succeeded the emperor Pagham, his older brother, who was 
foreed to abdicate because of incapacity ; incapacity which had 


AYEH-MEN, HEREDITARY PRINCE. 


favored the invasion of Pegu by the East India Company. The 
emperor, Mendoh-men, is descended in a direct line from the grand 
Alompra, or Aloung P’Houra, founder, in 1753, of the present 
dynasty, which, since that time, has reigned without interruption 
in this great Indo-Chineseempire. The characteristic traits which 
General Orgoni attributes to Mendoh-men are : high ntelligence, 
a truly royal liberality, great justice, mild temper, courteousness, 
sincere piety, and even a tendency towards Catholicism. The 
rince, Ayeh-men, whom we give directly above, is his younger 
rother, two years younger; and although the emperor has thirty- 
eight children, it is this prince who is heir-presumptive to the 
crown, in virtue of a nearly general custom which prevails in 
Asia, which wills that the succession belongs to the oldest of the 
family. The character of this imperial prince, writes General 
Orgoni, is distinguished by very great energy, a marked taste for 
military operations ; and he 
promises, the opportunity 
offering, to show himself a 
great and terribly resolute 
and enterprising man. His 
enemies will find him in- 
domitable in adversity. 
Everywhere is reproduced 
the spectacle which the war 
in the East gives us ; every- 
where Asia is forced to bow 
before the civilization of 
the West; everywhere is she 
calling u the Europe- 
ans to aid her to defend her- 
self against the Europeans. 
It is to this fatal law that 
General Orgoni owes the 
brilliant fortune which he 
had at the court of Mendoh- 
men, in spite of the tradi- 
tions of national pride, 
which until then had ex- 
cluded strangers. The East 
is still a country of adven- 
ture, and the history of Or- 
goni is more romantic than 
many fictions. At twenty- 
two he had already been 
a in of cavalry and 
ight of two military or- 
ders. He was seized one 
day witha curiosity to study 
the military and political 
ization of that gigan- 


the East India’ Company, 
governed a hundred thou- 
sand souls ; and for this se- 
cret end he travelled, during 
many years, over Hindos- 
tan, thus preparing himself 
for the eerugpie which, at a 
later period, he was obliged 
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MENDOH-MEN, EMPEROR OF BURMAH. 


to sustain with his counsels and his sword, against the invasion of 
India, under the standard of the emperor of Burmah. It was to 
this perseverance—this fatiguing and dangerous work—that the 
“ daring Frenchman,” as he was called by the Anglo-Indian jour- 
nals, owes all the honor he now enjoys. It was thus that he rose, 
at the age of forty-three years, from captain to general of forty 
thousand men and prince of the Burmanempire. The “ Yangoun 
Chronicle,” of the 28th of January, noticing the last promotion 
of General Orgoni, contains an account, from which we give a few 
extracts, which will give some idea of their court customs. “ The 
fourth of January, 1854, before noon, General Orgoni, or rather, 
as he ought to be called now, Neh-myo-ti-hi-zch-ah, went to the 

lace of the hereditary prince, and presented himself with all the 
‘ormalities required by the etiquette of great occasions. As soon 
as he arrived, after having exchanged some ceremonious compli- 
ments with him, the prince gave the royal signal to set out for the 
golden palace, and was accompanied by a cortege which advanced 
in the following order: immediately aher the prince marched the 
four secretaries of state, in the midst of whom marched General 
Orgoni, in full uniform ; then came the president and fifteen coun- 
sellors of the /otte, or supreme judicial court; at last, behind 
them, pressed a great number of courtiers and imperial secretaries 
of all ranks. When the cortege had reached the first hall of the 
golden palace, the general, with only his people and interpreters, 
waited, according to etiquette, a quarter of an hour, until he was 
summoned to the emperor’s presence by the grand master of cer- 
emonies. There was stationed upon his way, in the numerous 
apartments which lead to the throne hall, a double line of officers, 
whose dress and golden swords formed a brilliant spectacle. His 


majesty was seated upon a kind of throne, of the most magnifi- 
cent appearance ; he was surrounded by the princes of blood, min- 
isters and grandees of the kingdom. After having punctually ac- 
quitted himself of the salutes and testimonies of respect, usual on 
such an occasion, the general took possession of the place ussigned 
to him, immediately behind the hereditary prince. There was a 
solemn silence of five minutes. Then the emperor, addressing 
the general in the most complimentary terms, informed him that 
he was to be invested with a title which had never yet been invest- 
ed upon an European. Then an imperial secretary read, in a loud 
voice, an edict, showing in full the different motives which deter- 
mined his majesty upon this promotion, and made known in de- 
tuil what were the honors and authority attached to this dignity. 
The reading finished, a herald advanced into the middle of 


GENERAL ORGONI, PRINCE OF THE EMPIRE. 


hall, pronouncing, with all the strength of his lungs, the followi 
words : ‘ Orgoni, Neh-myo-ti-hi-zeh-ah !’ which in pali, or classi 
language, signifies, ‘Orgoni, cousin of the emperor, man of fine 
appearance, general of victory!’ These words of the herald were 
immediately repeated in chorus by all present, and from hall to 
hall, by all the officers, till the echo reached the great court of the 
palace, where were assembled a numerous body of t . Three 
cups of gold, filled with pure silver, symbolical of grandeur and 
richness, were presented to the gencral, and there the ceremonies 
terminated. The emperor retired, and his new cousin left, accom- 
panied by an immense number of courtiers and officers of all 
ranks. ere was still another formality to be attended to. In 
conformity with an ancient custom, the new member of the im- 
= family must proceed with the cortege to the palace of the 
ite Elephant. It appears that this august is far 
from being so much vener- 
ated as those who have 
never had the honor of ap- 
proaching him would have 
us believe. But probably 
it is a question of dates. 
The influence of the gods 
long time." Happliy, i 
a long time. ily, i 
faith is lost in deen, the 
institution will remain for a 
long time: there is always 
something. Thus, howev- 
er little venerated he is in 
reality, the elephant had 
been tlothed in more mag- 
nificent ¢aparisons to re- 
ceive the new prince. The 
intelligent animal did not 
play his part with less dig- 
nity ; and it was with a per- 
fect seriousness and majes- 
tic condescension that he 
terminated the audience 
ing to the prince, 
trunk, his statuette in 
silver. On the next page 
is the em 's state car- 
riage. e ts in 
a for the transport 
armed men and artillery, 
according to the plan and 
under the direction of gen- 
eral Orgoni. The tower 
ta the 
elephant in nd 
of the picture are mounted 
with iron, covered with 
double pieces of buffalo 
hide, and ball-proof at a 
very short distance. The 
four musketeers who are in 
the tower get there by the 
means of a rope ladder 
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which is seen hanging at 
the flank of the animal. 
The men at their post, the 
ladder is drawn up to the 
highest hook. lances 
fixed horizontally at each 
side of the tower are used 
only in 4 melee, and take 
the place of a carbine 
a line has 
en through b e 
phants. The other 

of our plan shows how 
artillery of great calibre is 
put on the back and trans- 
ported. This artillery can 
reach any ground and be 
placed in battery in a few 
moments. One elephant 
carries the necessary im- 
plements for limbering and 
unlimbering a battery of 
eight pieces. The sixth 
design represents the vil- 
lage of Rangoon, or rath- 
er Yangoun, formerly a 
place of interest, but which 
exists This 
great an ulous city, 
founded 
the year 1755, was fired 
and completely destroyed 
in the month of June, 
1852, by order of Moh- 
Noh, governor and viceroy 
of the province. Like 
Moscow, it was voluntarily 
given to the flames, in 
sight of the English army, 
who had arrived to seize 
it. Now Rangoon is only 
adesert. Its inhabitants, 
to the number of eighty 
thousand, have retired to 


the interior of the empire, re- 
solved never to recognize any 
authority save that of their na- 
tive chiefs. In the distance is 
seen the ancient and celebrated 
pagoda of ron, the most 
venerated of all the of 
Chin-India. The Burmans 
date its origin from the time of 
the first transmigration of the 
god Godama, or Gautamas, 
worshipped in the island of Cey- 
lon under the name of Bouddha, 
chief founder of the Bouddhist 
religion, which is preserved pure 
in the empire of Burmah as in 
that lovely island, justly called 
the Pearlof Manar. The music 
scene explains itself. The in- 


harps. As for the dancers, they 
dance, as everywhere in India, 
with the feet and arms, and not 
with the body.—The govern- 
ment is an hereditary and abso- 
lute despotism, the sovereign 
being “lord of life and limb” 
over his subjects, who style him 
“ golden,” of informing 
* the den ear,” throwing 
themselves at the “‘ golden fect,’ 
ete. They approach him with 
their hands joined above their 
heads, and even make obeisance 
to the palace walls, before which 
all must dismount and take off 
their shoes. The sovereign is 
assisted by four woongees, or 
chief public ministers; four 
atween-woons, or private coun- 
sellors ; four woon-docks, min- 
isters of the interior ; four state 
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WAR ELEPHANTS PREPARED FOR BATTLE. 


several ranks are deter- 
mined by their dresses, 
coronets, and number of 
gold chains; the monarch 
himself only being privi- 
leged to wear twenty-four. 
The whole nation is divid- 
ed into the royal family, no- 
bles and commonality, and 
none dare assume the dress 
of a superior grade. The 
Burmese have no farther 
distinction of caste, as in 
India, nor any hereditary 
distinctions; although in 
other respects a kind of 
feudal system prevails ; 
and the king can command 
the appearance of his no- 
bles in the field, with their 
quota of vassals. The 
religion is Boudhism, be- 
lieved to'have been intro- 
duced by Godama, the 
chief deity himself, in the 
sixth century B. C. This 
faith is universal here, ex- 
cept among foreigners, 
individuals who have been 
converted to Christianity, 

a few Zodi, believed by 
Sangermano to be Jews, 
some hill tribes, as the 

Khyens, Karyens, and 

Cassays, in the lowest 

stage of. idolatry. Those 

who are curious in reli- 

gious creeds may find that 

of Boodh at full length in 

the translation of Sanger- 

mano. The priests, called 

rhahaans, are much re- 

spected ; they are bred up, 

like monks, to their call- 


ing from an early age, and ob- 
serve celibacy ; but may at any 
time renounce their vows and 
marry. They are voluntarily 
maintained by the population, 
and not suffered to engage in 
manual labor; their chief occu- 
pation being the instruction of 
youth. All foreigners are al- 
lowed the fullest exercise of 
their religion, and may build 
places of worship anywhere, 
and have their public festivals 
and processions without moles- 
tation. But, though thus toler- 
ant to strangers, they are most 
intolerant to their own people. 
No Burman dare join any of 
these religions, under the sever- 
est penalties ; and the most rig- 
orous measures are adopted for 
suppressing all religious innova- ' 
tions. The habits and customs 
of the Burmese are somewhat 
peculiar. Chewing betel is com- 
mon, and smoking universal, 
even with children. The Bur- 
mese eat twice a day, viz., early 
in the morning, and in the even- 
ing: their food is served up on 
trays, in red lacquered plates, 
and small cups: spoons are 
used, but not so much as fin- 
gers: knives and forks are un- 
known. The people are very 
superstitious, consult the stars, 
believe in fortunate or evil times, 
wear talismans, practise al- 
chemy, etc. If any member of 
their small communities of four 
or five houses chance to die, the 
Khyens believe the evil spirit 
has taken possession of the 
place, break up their settlement, 
and move away; when an earth- 
quake oceurs they shont and beat 
their houses to expel the fiend. 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
SONG. 


BY PF. GEYVITTS. 
T see afar the bills, 

And the soft vale that lies between ; 

That vale is thine—thine its bright rills, 
And all the enamored scene. 


. There thy young dove-heart beat 
Ite first replying to my own, 
How smiled the dale! each bloom how sweet !— 
Earth had an Eden zone. 


In thought I roam away 
To the loved spot which blooms for me; 
Bathe in the sunshine of its day, 

And constant dwell with thee. 


- 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE FAT FAMILY OF BROCK. 


BY DR. J. V. C. SMITH. 


Wuite some persons are distinguished for their hich intetectaal 
developments, others, looking quite as well in their external ap- 
pearance, are contemptible on account of the frivolity of their 
minds, or become a by-word for stupidity. As it is with the brain 
so it is with the bodies of people. Althongh essentially alike, as 
far as may be necessary for carrying on the functions of life, no 
two have the same identical expression, except in instances so 
extremely rare as to become items of physiological wonder. 

These sentiments, however, have nothing to do with the follow- 
ing narrative, beyond answering the purpose of a preface, till the 
reader is fixed in an easy position for giving his exclusive atten- 
tion to certain incidents in the earthly career of a Fat Family. 

About eight miles from Amsterdam is the little town of Brock, 
celelna‘ed for being the cleanest place in Holland. Everybody, 
according to ancient report, went in their stocking fect in making 
calls. Even at this late period, a reputation for extraordinary 
cleanliness induces strangers to visit the renowned locality, which 
has enjoyed an .enviable character among housekeepers abroad 


and butter-making wives at home, for centurics upon centuries, 


till the inhabitants really imagined themselves as neat as falsely 
represented in the note books of travellers. 

On the margin of a canal always festering with filth, into which 
the sweepings of Brock were perpetually being consigned by an 
army of old women in tall caps, there was a comfortable one 
story house, the roof of which, commonly elongated, was carried 
up towards the heavens vastly out of all rules of architectural 
proportion. Its owner, Peter Van Hoget, a man of fifty, short, 
stout, robust, with a prodigiously broad red face, as pleasant as a 
great countenance could be, considering that when he laughed, it 
was so amazingly large, only one section could grin at a time, re- 
sided there. He was born exactly on the premises he had always 
occupied, and smoked the same pipe the first Hoget smoked when 
the ancestral Hoget of all Hogets came into existence. 

There were certain articles,in the catalogue of his possession 
that Peter prized more than others—a white mare inherited from 
a kind father; a scow, on which vegetables were floated to mar- 
ket; his knee buckles and his wife were objects of especial re- 
gard, and for as many reasons as there were articles. 

Wilhelmina Hoget, the wife, did not differ much in height from 
her husband. Either of them alone, was a marvel on account of 
their obesity ; but when contemplated together, spectators invol- 
untarily raised their eyes with astonishment. In conformity to 
custom, she wore red stockings, short petticoats, a string of gold 
beads, a heavy ring, took snuff, and wore a cap distinguished for 
the quantity of material introduced into its structure. She had 
small eyes, a pug nose and fat fingers. 

Peter Van Hoget had something else besides a house and a fat 
wife. He had three daughters, cither of whom weighed as much 
as their mother; two sons, Hans and Sproder, and lastly, the ter- 
minus of the family in one direction, was a bouncing fat baby, of 
such exceeding rotundity that it would roll on an inclined plane 
like an empty keg. 

Gertrude Van Hoget was evidently her father’s child. All she 
required to be a fac simile, was a beard, a flapped hat, huge boots, 
a long tailed coat, and, lastly, be converted intoa man. She was 
amiable, as all fat people are, proverbially. In domestic econo- 
my, that is, making pine-apple cheeses, skimming the milk and 
preparing krout, she had no competitor in Brock. With such 
accomplishments, her charms had been early discovered by Jacob 
Van Freeze. 

Female education varies in different countries, according to the 
prevailing public sentiment upon matters and things in general. 
Among agriculturists, like those of the upper peasantry of Hol- 
land, knowing how to go to market, weed cabbages, conduct do- 
mestic affairs within doors and save the guilders, are considered 
very eminent accomplishments. Tradesmen and manufacturers 
take a more elevated survey of the world. Their daughters kno-y 
how to dance, play on instruments, work cruel, and at an early 
age learn to turn up their little noses with an expression of inef- 
fable contempt at those who are so ungentecl as to labor in 
any capacity. But on arriving at brass knockers, the houses of 


distinction, clergymen, advocates and magistrates, the planets 
are nearer, the fashionable atmosphere is apparent, and the 
whole organic structure of society in that stratum is above and 
beyond the comprehension of wooden shoe wearers. These last 
are the producers, who dig riches out of the ground by patient 
labor, and lend on good security to their betters. 

There are mgny Jacob Van Freezes on the globe, but in Brock 


there never was but one, the man who figures in this story. He 
was short, broad-chested, weighed ‘nefrly two hundred, avoirdu- 
pois, wore a round hat, smoked the same pipe his grandfather did 
one hundred years before, and bore the reputation of not only be- 
ing well to do, but something more—fo#ull the marriageable girls 
considered him a great prize. 

If fat was ever estimated, in a living subject, to be precious, 
Jacob was above rubies. Besides the amount of animal ponder- 
osity attached to his person, Jacob owned extensive tracts of land, 
and everybody talked about the immensity of money that would 
fall to him exclusively, whenever a certain old uncle popped off 
in Batavia, where he had made a fortune, and got an enlarged 
liver at the same time. However, present possessions gave Jacob 
no offensive airs ; nor did the treasury bonds in expectancy from 
General Freeze’s estate excite him beyond the ordinary everyday 
appearance of ether young men of thirty-five, at Brock. 

Jacob had a mother, as other people have, who was advanced 
in years, oppressed with rheumatism, wore glasses and smoked. 
This is the privilege of age, even among those who were once 
among the fair sex. With the experience she had had from youth 
to threescore and ten, she could see as far into a mill-stone as any 
one in Brock. It was very apparent to her discerning optics that 
Jacob was looked upon with partiality by husbandless women, as 
no ordinary body. Consequently, knowing the sensibility as well 
as inflammability of the human heart, when regularly besieged 
by such a fortress as a comely female of twenty brings to bear 
upon aman whom she is resolved to subdue, vrow Van Freeze 
cautioned Jacob repeatedly to resist the advances of the bold, the 
designing aspirants to wealth, and related how she had been sim- 
ilarly cireumstanced and beset by bold adventurers in early life, 
who knew her to be an heiress. Her firmness prevented a dozen 
folks from being his father. 

That kind of virtue which enables people to make good bar- 
gains, keep what they have, and get more, was always held in 
admiration at Brock. There were some excellent towns-people 
in that little place, who worshiped the golden calf, but then they 
had a noble share of discretion and therefore passed for Chris- 
tians, by paying parish tithes, going to church in fair weather and 
staying at home on foul Sabbaths on account of a severe cold. 
Vrow Van Freeze had not been on this unstable planct five and 
sixty years for nothing—not she. It was one of her motherly 


traits to look well to the windward for Jacob, because his future 
position as a capitalist depended essentially on two things, viz., 
whether he got all his uncle’s property, and married a rich wife. 
She watched him, and she kept a sharp eye through her great 
moon-sized spectacles, to the maids and widow-women of Brock, 
for she knew what was in the hearts of both. 

Human foresight, however, is no match for nature. She 
quietly pursues her onward course, regardless of the wishes or an- 
tipathies of man. In the instance under consideration, we might 
say women—also. While vrow Van Freeze was congratulating 
herself on the success of the policy she had adopted to keep Jacob 
from falling in love, till a prize turned up in the shape of stocks 
and mortgages, there arrived in the immediate neighborhood, a 
fascinating creature from Amsterdam—the widow Van Spiel. 


‘She was a cousin of the Van Hogets, and consequently was 


warmly received by the family. There was no perceptible differ- 
ence in size between her and Gertrude. The loss ‘of a devoted 
husband three months before, had worn upon her, it is true ; but a 
widow’s sorrow, like a summer shower, is violent for a short 
period only, when the clouds of hope flit before their dim 
vision, and they sometimes become in their weeds more lovely 
than ever. 

It is susceptible of demonstration that the only essential differ- 
ence in widows, is in their physical dimensions. Their ambition, 
hopes, antipathies and flirtations are as near alike as two peas. 
Now widow Van Spiel had actually set out on a husband-hunting 
excursion. She had an inkling in regard to Jacob, from some of 
her friends when last at Amsterdam. No sooner was she fairly in 
quarters, than a regular series of scientific operations were com- 
menced for securing the special object of her mission. There is 
nothing like property in the possession of a widow, which is en- 
tirely unencumbered. It is the first bait thrown out for a nibble. 
Even half a dozen young children are no impediment to success, 
provided the approachee is satisfied that he can officiate as guar- 
dian. At once they are converted into cherubs, and the mother is 
an angel, all but the wings. 

Every branch of the Van Hogets took especial pains to cireu- 
late the story that their afflicted cousin had enormous property— 
quite free and at her own disposal, without a child or chick to 
heir it, in the contingency of her death. By this abominable 
falsehood, their own importance was augmented. Neighbors who 
had never treated them with civility, began to cultivate an intima- 
cy—thinking, no doubt, in case the widow should happen to pop 
off, it would be well enough to have an acquaintance with the 
to-be richest people of Brock. 

No one took more pains to be on good terms with the Van 
Hogets than Jacob’s managing mother. To her infinite joy, the 
widow was all cond ion—she even shook hands cordially 
with vrow Van Freeze, which won her esteem. In one of her 
moralizing moods upon the vanities of the world and the deceit- 
fulness of appearances, especially in young flirts of the present 
day, who knew neither the value of money nor a single art to get 
it, she adverted to the unpretending widow Ven Spiel, who, Am- 
sterdam lady as she was, neither put on airs nor jewels, notwith- 
standing she had a right to do both without asking permission. 
Then again, with all her wealth, no one would suspect she owned 
a single kruitzer, from anything said or done by the discreet 
creature. Jacob, however, bore some resemblance to a snow- 
bank. It took a great amount of heat to warm him through, 


but when he began to melt there was actually a danger that be 
would wholly disappear. ; 

His mother, in commendable season, while the impression was 
on his mind that had been thus parentally impressed, took Jacob 
over to the Van Hogets. Being once within the charmed circle 
of widowhood influence, he was left to his fate. Vrow Van 
Freeze was ambitious to have Jacob win the widow; while she, 
on the other hand, had resolved from the beginning to conquer or 
die in the attempt upon Jacob’s heart. 

As historians say of a period between the death of a king and 
the assumption of power by the heir of the throne, there was an 
interregnum. From the first interview of the parties, to a cer- 
tafn interesting announcement, no ene has chronicled the billing 
and cooing that the traditions of Brock refer to, in alluding to 
this the greatest event of the town. In due scason, to the infinite 
satisfaction of Jacob’s mother, widow Van Spiel was rendered 
happy. 

In short, as naturally as some people contract small-pox, Jacob 
entered upon the solemn responsibilities of matrimony. At this 
point an episode might reasonably find a place, on the principle 
of shifting the scenery at theatre, both to rest and surprise the 
audience. 

In due time, as they say in a love story, the Batavia uncle died 
out with his last pipe of tobacco, and being gathered to his 
fathers, Jacob had his property about the same period that widow 
Van Spiel brought her lord an heir. This last addition to Jacob’s 
worldly possessions was not received with as much grace as some 
of the parties interested had anticipated. Jacob found fault with 
the size of its head, which he compared to a Flanders cabbage ; 
and besides, the feet were too petite for a Van Freeze. . 

Of course, every lady in Brock said that Jucob was unreasenh- 
able, since no baby strictly resembled its father. He, on the con- 
trary, insisted that the children of Brock invariably resembled 
those whom they ought to resemble. This had been particularly 
the case with all the Van Freezes. 

llow curious it is in the history of families not so far off as 
Holland, that great events from little causes rise. Happily, as 
the infant grew perceptibly from day to day, the- fat began to lay 


in rolls here and there and everywhere, to the immense delight of 
vrow Van Freeze, who thereby imparted comfort to the husband 


of the widow, by assuring him that he ought not to expect the 


child to talk, smoke, or outweigh an Antwerp calf before it was 
a month old. 

The reader must not imagine that Wilhelmina Hoget is lost 
sight of, because sundry events have occurred since her name was 
first introduced. Gertrude, however, her daughter, has most im- 
portance in this connection, and therefore must necessarily be 
again introduced upon the stage. Of her great qualities in line 
of size, mention has heretofore been had. 

While the widow Van Spiel was ensnaring Jacob, Gertrude 
felt a rising swell of indignation, as young girls always do when 
supplanted by a rival, whatever their dimensions. She knew by 
instinct that Jacob loved her, yet he never revealed the fact, if it 
were so. Women have a singular tact for discovering the sen- 
timents of men, or at least they think so, which amounts to about 
the same thing in the end. The marriage took her by surprise, 
and for a while she indulged revengeful feelings, alike dishonor- 
able to a Dutch girl and to the good name of Van Hogets. Cer- 
tain it was that the reputed substance of the widow outweighed 
her own charms. That Jacob was mercenary no one in his senses 
could doubt. It has always happened that some people love 
money more than a sweet-heart. Indeed many a blooming flow- 
er has died upon the stalk that would have been admired in a 
drawing-room ; and thousands of pretty young ladies, far superi- 
or to Gertrude Van Hoget, have withered away into old maidism, 
who would have been affectionate wives. Such is destiny, but 
there is no accounting for it, hence the impossibility of determin- 
ing why Jacob should have preferred a widow to a maid. 

Sproder and Hans, her brothers, at the end of one year, when 
the Waby was three months old to a day, turned up their noses in 
utter contempt of Jacob—intimated more than they said, and that 
was not all—they actually exhibited prodigious wrath by the way 
they smoked, at the slight their sister had received from the man 
of all others they intended should have been her husband. Mat- 
ters began to assume a complicated aspect just as intelligence 
came to Brock that the Van Freezes had been taken in—in other 
words, Jacob’s wife was poor instead of being rich. Envy feeds 
on small crumbs, and takes pleasure in the disappointments and 
miseries of those who are imagined to have wronged or otherwise 
crossed the path of the envious. 

No one would have suspected, from the habitual mildness of . 
the Van Hogets, beginning with Peter, the head of the family, 
down to the heart of Gertrude, that there was anything but the 
milk of human kindness in their breasts. Mortifying as it is to 
chronicle new and disreputable emotions in localities where be- 
nevolence ought to be in the ascendant, it must go down to com- 
ing generations, to the discredit of this family, that the whole of 
them, individually, indulged in hard sayings and even rejoiced that 
Jacob’s wife, after all, had nothing but an heir. Feuds began to 
break out at Brock. Hospitalities were interrupted, and on one 
occasion Peter Hoget’s wife threw a Dutch cheese at Jacob, as 
he was passing her window. Finally, a civil war was declared— 
and Brock became a wonder to itself. 

Here the manuscript which furnished the foregoing particulars, 
came suddenly to an end. Nothing more, therefore, can be known 
of the fat people who have figured in this narrative, thus far, till 
further explorations are made among the papers of the extinct 
family of Jacob Van Freeze, which promise exciting themes for 
the future prelections of an antiquary, and may be expected 
within a reasonable time. 
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ROMANCE AND ROYALTY: 
—orR,— 


THE QUEEN OF MAINE.* 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


“ By my spurs of knighthood, this is a lovely road,” é¢xclaimed 
a young cavalier, who, with his companion, was approaching the 
city of Laval. “I have not, in all France, seen such a luxurious 
interchange of foliage, or so many fertile valleys, each with its 
clear, bright water-course.” 

“So thought our gallant countryman, the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
in 1449,” replied the other, “when he captured this same city of 
Laval, and declared that the province of Maine was the only place 
in France fit for an Englishman to live in. But see—here comes 
a merry party of demoiselles, the fair Henrietta at their head.” 

Over two hundred years have passed and gone’ since this dia- 
logue took place. It was then the golden era of the trouba- 
dours, so that no one thought strange that the proud Henrietta, 
Duchess of Maine, checked her palfrey when she saw the horse- 
men, exclaiming ; “‘ Welcome, welcome to our province.” 

A deep blush suffused her pleasant features as she spoke, nor 
had her words fairly ceased, ere the younger of the horsemen 
had sprung to the ground, and hastened to kiss her hand. 

“IT could not be happy elsewhere,” said he, in a deep, low voice, 
“if you were not there.” 

“Nay, noble minstrel. But you must need repose. Mount, 
and we will escort you to our castle.” 

A few moments more, and the two were riding side by side, 
conversing of love and song in the high-flown language of those 
times, while his companion was equally engaged with her princi- 
pal tire-woman. The other demoiselles, with a few attendant 
archers, followed at a respectful distance. 

Henrietta, Duchess of Maine, and sister of the King of France, 
was a young and happy girl, who had been educated in the charm- 


ing province whose name she bore. Warmer than Normandy, 
and within a convenient distance of Paris, Maine was the chosen 
summer-home of many French nobles, so that the royal young 


heiress had enjoyed every advantage of society, in addition to her 
highly cultivated natural accomplishments, Well versed in his- 
tory, a splendid musician, a graceful dancer, and a lovely person 
withal, no one who knew her, wondered that King Charles of 
England sought her hand. Yet it was whispered that she did not 
favor the royal alliance, and when, as they rode along, her present 
companion jestingly alluded to it, she replied : 

“Nay, sir, I would rather be Queen of Maine than Queen of 
England.” 

“ Ah,” was his answer, “I am an Englishman, fair duchess, 
and fain would I like to live under your sway. Ay,” and as he 
spoke, he looked back, “I see, too, that my attendant is equally 
willing to swear allegiance to your tire-woman.” 

“ Alice is a silly girl,” said the duchess, with a sigh that plain- 
ly showed her own interest in her companion. By this time they 
had reached the antique castle, where the old Count de Rougefield 
came forth to greet his ward, and welcome the strangers. 

The evening meal was speedily served, and the strangers soon 
won all hearts, the knight entertaining those with whom he sat, 
under the dias, with many a tale of chivalry ; while his attendant, 
sedulously attentive to the fair Alice, had many a jest palatable to 
the men-at-arms and maidens who sat at the long table below. 
Never had such entertainment been afforded by any guests, nor 
could even the Count de Rougefield refrain from expressing loud 
thanks, mingled with regrets that they were to leave early the 
next morning. 

No sooner had the attendant maidens removed the day-attire of 
the young duchess, than she threw a cashmere shaw! around her- 
self and retired into her inner boudoir, making a sign to Alice. 

“Who, I wonder, can this knight be?” she asked, throwing 
herself upon a vélvet ottoman. “Do you know, Alice ?” 

“Noble duchess, I know not. But he mast be a knight of high 
degree, for he hath a marvellously pleasant spoken squire, with 
whom I have held a brief converse this evening. Perchance I 
might ascertain from him.” 

“Should you meet him, Alice, question him as to the knight’s 
rank, but you need not mention who willed you to do so.” 

“No, my lady. But as I promised to listen to a few words 
from him to-night, I will question him, I warrant you.” 

“ Be wary, Alice.” 

“ My lady, I will only question him of his master; surely that will 
not be wrong ?” said Alice, her bright eyes dancing with mischief 
under her raised brows, speaking truths themselves, and drawing 
truths from the now blushing duchess. 

“Romantic girl, touch thy lute, and do not give place to such 
silly thoughts in thy head.” ; 

Alice instantly swept the strings of her lute to a merry tune of 
chivalry and love, but her fair mistress’s mind was not attuned 
to mirth, and she turned pettishly to her, saying : 

“ Cease thy trifling. I like not such childish ways.” Then 
quickly recovering her usual urbanity of manner, she smilingly 
continued: “ But go, thy mirthful strains and witching eyes are 
sadly wasted on our presence. Verily, 1 must arraign this said 
squire for depriving me of my minstrel.” t 

“ Then good night, royal lady, and if I mistake not my abili- 
ties in cross-questioning, I can enlighten you on the morrow.” 

“Good night. Summon my tire-women again, and I will to 
my couch, for I feel fatigued.” 

Alice, casting one more laughing glance on her loved mistress, 


© The reader should understand that the sketch herewith given is intimately 
connected with the illustration on the first page of the present number. 


disappeared through a side door leading into the garden, where 
she began to hum the tune which she had been singing. Soon it 
was answered, only in a gruffer strain, and on turning a corner of 
the walk, she encountered the English squire. 

“ Here, by Cheapside bells!” he exclaimed. “I began to chide 
my believing heart, when the promised hour struck, that had 
made me vain enough to think those mischievous eyes had told 
truth, when they looked on me with favor.” 

“Looked on you, sir, with favor—on a stranger! Nay, sir, if 
you would be looked on with favor in this province of Maine, I 
must know your name.” 

“And so you shall—but I must breathe it on those ripe lips ;” 
and he proceeded to put his promise in practice, but Alice, with 
one bound, was some yards from his outstretched arms, saying : 

“Come not nearer me! Keep thy distance, or as this is our first 
meeting, it shall be our last. One step nearer, and I am gone!” 

The esquire’s almost contemptuous curl of the lip, and licen- 
tious glare of the eye, did not bespeak him to be the humble 
character his first speech would have made him. But the curled 
lip and glaring eye were quickly repressed, as he agai spoke : 

“Nearer I must come, for my name is not to be proclaimed in 
this place, but must be whispered even in thy ear, nor go beyond 
it—yet glance not again such lightning, by’r lady, it hath seared 
my heart. Stay, tell me first, hast thou a name ?”’ 

“T need not fear to tell thee mine, since shame has never yet 
touched it. ’Tis Alice d’ Orne.” 

It would have been difficult for a close observer to define, by 
the moonlight, the expression of the esquire’s features, as she 
concluded this last sentence—but it seemed to be a compound of 
triumph, and doubt if she might be able to say this long. How- 
ever, be it as it may, his voice had still the same insinuating tone 
as before, when he exclaimed : 

“Now, by the rood, I know not if I ought to tell you, but—” 
The remainder of the sentence was in a low whisper, but it made 
Alice start and draw her cloak around her, as if with the intention 
of departing. Yet she stiil lingered, and asked, with a trembling 


voice: “ Then who is it you call master!” 

“That, sweetest, it is not mine to tell.” 

“Farewell, then. We meet not again—if I had known to whom 
I had given my word to meet at this hour, we had not met.” 


“Nay, we do not part thus. The fairest of England’s dames 


do not scorn me—yet there is not one of them to whom I would 
reveal his name. Yet if you must have it, question for question. 
Is it for your fair mistress or your fair self that you ask ?” 

“T will not tell thee.” 

“Yet ’tis said a woman cannot keep a secret; if ’twere not 
dark, I would read it in thy eyes. But I will tell thee his name, 
to convince thee how I love thee.” And again he drew near her, 
and again she started, exclaiming :* “‘ Ah!” 

“Tis even so,” he replied to her exclamation. “ And now wilt 
thou not let me press thy sweet cheek ? and I will tell thee, love, 
that the duchess is loved as well as thee.” 

“There, bless thee for that news,” replied the affectionate 
French girl, and she held towards him “ the prettiest hand,” as he 
said, “that he had ever pressed to his lips.” 

“ And now, monsieur, we part.” 

“ To meet again—when ?” 

“TI know not,’”—and away she bounded into the castle. 

“ By the rood, this girl has befooled me. Why, what a pol- 
troon I am turning to—a blabber, too ; but I am deceived if those 
bright eyes do not love mischief too well to tell Henrietta what 
she knows, and if she does, ’twill only mar the romantic boy’s 
plans. Well, better fortune next time.” With this cheering so- 
liloquy, he retired into the castle. 

Morn had scarce lifted her dusky eyelid, ere Alice was sum- 
moned to the side of the couch of the duchess. She entered with 
the same sweet laugh dancing in her eyes and dimpling her cheeks, 
but she did not speak. 

“ Alice, girl. What did you learn?” 

“ Royal Henrietta, I grieve to refuse you—but—” 

“But! Can it be, Alice, that your own romantic love has 
turned your head? You had better find another mistress.” 

“(O, no, lady,” replied Alice, as she stood weeping at her mis- 
tress’s side. ‘“ No—you took me because I was an orphan; keep 
me for the same cause. Whither should I go, were | to leave 

‘ou 
‘ “ Pshaw, Alice, I did not mean it. But tell me.” 

*T cannot tell you more than that he is of noble birth.” 

“ Dost thou know his name ?” 

“T cannot reveal it. But he is a true knight,” 

“What care 1? Of course thou know’st the squire’s name ?” 

“ Yes,” exclaimed Alice, her face blushing scarlet that seemed 
to deny her tears, for her eyes were again flashing mirth. ‘Yes, 
and by my troth, he might be Prince Charles himself,” she con- 
tinued, casting a keen glance at her mistress’s countenance, but she 
read nothing there. 

“ What makes you dream of such a silly idea? Prince Charles 
is betrothed to me, and would not come here to woo my maiden.” 

“Nay, but the esquire’s master might.” 

“ Nay, nay, girl. Royal marriages are not based on affection, 
nor do royal lovers pass the time so agreeably to their affianced.” 
She paused a moment, and then continued: “Are they gone, 
Alice ?”’ 

“T saw them cross the moat, as I traversed the hall, my lady, 
when you summoned me.” 

Months had passed away, and one morning, as Henrietta was 
sitting with her favorite Alice, listening to her music, a servant 
announced the arrival of the duke of Richelieu, with a message to 
the lady duchess. 

“TI come,” said she. But ere she repaired to the presence cham- 


ber, she requested Alice to await her return. In about an hour 
she came back, and throwing herself upon her ottoman, burst in- 
to a passionate fit of tears. 

“ Ah, my lady, what has happened? Let me weep with thee,’ 
said the tearful maiden. 

“O, Alice, I have been deceiving myself—fancying I loved not 
the stranger I met at Paris and again here—hoping that Prince 
Charles would break his faith with me, as he did with the infanta 
of Spain. But no. The duke of Richelieu tells me that my 
royal brother has fixed the wedding-day. What! do you smile?” 

“No, good lady, not at your grief. But you may be queen of 
England yet.” 

“Ah, Alice, I told the stranger I would rather be queen of 
Maine. Yet, could I but live with him, I would rather be a peas- 
ant-woman than either.” 

“Cheer up, my lady; all may yet be aright!” Day after day 
did Alice use this consolation, but it was of little avail, although 
the proud duchess would not avow her love for one who had 
scorned her affections by remaining absent. 

The wedding-day arrived, and the trembling Henrietta, sur- 
rounded by her maidens, stood before the cathedral altar of Laval. 
Her royal brother, Louis XIII. of France, graced the nuptials, 
attended by the beauty and chivalry of his court. At length the 
proxy of the English prince entered—it was the famed Duke of 
Buckingham. 

Alice changed color as she saw him, and rejoiced when the cer- 
emonies were completed. When in her room again, the duchess, 
or rather the princess, said : : 

“T do not like the looks of my royal husband’s proxy, and yet 
methinks I have seen him before.” 

“ He’s a bold man,” quietly answered Alice, “ but report says 
he does not always dazzle young maidens, as a lighted candle docs 
the poor moth :.”’ 

That night Henrietta slept but little, nor did she feel greatly 
rejoiced the next morning, when Buckingham brought her des- 
patches from London, stating that James I., her father-in-law, 
was dead, and that she would therefore land in England as its 
queen. Retiring to her closet, she knelt, and prayed that “ God 
would make her love her royal husband with her whole heart.” 

Soon afterwards, she landed in England, amidst the cheers of 
her subjects, who were charmed by her pale yet sweet face. Cu- 
riously enough, she wore the dress in which, at Paris, she had 
first seen the stranger knight, but he was not in the gay throng 
which awaited her at the palace. Trembling violently, her veil 
fell over her face as she entered the throne-room—her limbs re- 
fused to support her, and she sank into outstretched arms. They 
were the arms of King Charles! 

“ Henrietta, our queen, look up!” said a voice that seemed to 
act as magic upon her, for she opened her eyes and fixed them 
upon him. Then, looking back upon Alice, and next at Buck- 
ingham, she sank her head upon the monarch’s breast, and shed 
tear; of joy. 

“We will be crowned to-morrow,” said her once disguised lov- 
er, now England’s proud king. “ Ah, Alice !’ murmured Henrietta. 
“ But was Buckingham thy lover? I thought I had seen him.” 

“ He might have been, my lady, but I preferred to serve you.” 

“ Thou art a good lass,” said the proud earl, the usual haugh- 
ty smile curling his lip. ‘‘ When thou find’st a husband, I will 
add a goodly purse to thy portion.” 

Henrietta was no less beloved in her new station than “she had 
been in her quiet French home, and the nobility were ever devis- 
ing some new amusement to gratify her. Among her most de- 
voted subjects was Sir Ferdinando Gorges, who had sunk an im- 
mense fortune in his endeavors to colonize the northern portion 
of New England, where he had vainly endeavored to establish 
provinces under the names of “ Laconia,” and “ New Somerset.” 
The queen took a great liking to the old gentleman, and it came 
about that his kinsman, Thomas Gorges, won the heart of Alice. 

One winter’s day, Sir Ferdinando visited the royal palace with 
two Alenaguis Indians, brought home from Agamenticus by his 
nephew, William Gorges. The queen was much interested in 
them, especially when they put on their snow-shoes, and ran over 
the snow in the park as if in chase of the moose. 

“And so, Alice, you are thinking of going among these 
heathen ?”’ 

“Yes, your majesty, thanks to your royal consort, who is to 
sign the royal charter under which Thomas goes out.” 

“By the way, Sir Ferdinando,” said the king, “have you 
thought of a name for your new province yet? The parchment 
is else ready.” 

“Let Alice name it,” remarked Buckingham, “and I will pay 
the christening fee, as a reward for her discretion, or as a penalty 
for my impertinence in days past.” 

“ You must have a rare name,” exclaimed the old knight, “ for 
itis a rareland. There are mountains towering towards the sun, 
large lakes, fertile hills, and many a broad river intersecting the 
heavy timber land—” 

“Why,” interrupted the queen, “it must resemble my dear 
province of Maine.” 

“Call it Maine, then, my dear sovereign,” said Alice. “I shall 
then be reminded of the old castle where my youthful days were 
so happily passed, even although an ocean rolls between.” 

“ Car tel est nostre plaisir!” responded the king, in the legal 
Norman French of the court. “For suchis our pleasure. Maine 
let it be called, from the New Hampshire on the one hand to Aca- 
dia on the other.” Then turning to his queen, with an affection- 
ate look, he added: “ And now, dear Henrietta, while monarch 
of my heart, and wearer of an English crown, you are what you 
once told your disguised and delighted lover you wished to be 
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THE LANDING OF COLUMBUS, A. D. 1492. 

More than three centuries and a half ago, the poor Genoese 
navigator, who had travelled from court to court in the old world, 
with his strange theory of the spherical conformation of the 
earth, at one time reduced to the extremity of destitution in his 
pilgrimage, having at length been fitted out on his adventurous 
expedition by royal patronage, saw his hopes more than crowned 
by the discovery of a new world. The voyager, after weeks of 
tossing on the rude Atlantic, hails with delight the tokens of the 
expected shore. But what must have been the lofty raptures of 


worthless, that trailed on the surface of the 
, these spoke to his soul in a language than which no music 
ld be more entrancing. If in that hour of triumph, the veil 
the future from all human eyes, could have been with- 


could have seen ingratitude and envy his 
impugning his motives, if 
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ery. The present was his; and that present so glorious as to 
atone for past discouragement .and penary—a futore of unre- 
quited toil and ingratitude. The most daring maritime adventu- 
rer of our days would hesitate to embark in such a craft as that 
over which the pennon of Columbus floated. But that bark had 
its mission—it carried more than “Cesar and his fortunes!” it 
was freighted with the destiny of unborn millions. The lo 

and stormy, and seemingly desperate voyage, protracted unti 
hope died in every breast, save that of the heroic commander, 
was ended—a little while longer and the keel of the admiral 
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would grate upon the sand, if indeed the land before them was 
not some delusive mirage, like the Fata Morgana of the Sicilian 
straits, or a lure of evil “spirits from the vasty deep,” conjured 
up to wile the Genoese his crews to their destruction. But 
it isno dream. The land becomes brighter and clearer as the 
adventurers approach—they can hear the foliage of the trees rus- 
tling in the breeze, they can catch the song of the tropic birds, 
the water becomes shallower, the keel grates upon the sand, and 
first of all, Columbus steps his foot on.the new-found realm. 
He hastens to plant the proud banner of a the shore of 
St. Salvador, and thus to endow with a new 


the sovereigns | 


| 
| 


| by whose aid he had been enabled to realize the dream of a life- 


time. It is this scene which the skilfal pencil of Rowse, obedi- 
ent to his fancy, has rayed. The face and figure of Colum- 
bus has an_ histori value; his features indicate his “sombre 
inflexibility of purpose, his deep religious enthusiasm, and the 


| disinterested magnanimity of his character.” Over him flutters 
| that proud emblazoned banner, the token of a sovereignty grander 


| than that claimed by any other flag. Around him are group:d 
' the men-at-arms who have followed his fortunes—late doubting 
| followers, almost mutineers, but now the reverent admirers of the 


master-mind, the witnesses and participators 

that moment, after thanksgiving to the Almighty 
protected him, the thoughts of Columbus must have 

to that sovereign lady, who declared herself ready to pawn 

jewels to defray the expenses of the voyage, if the resources 

Castilian treasury proved inadequate. “In the midst of the gen- 

eral incredulity,” writes Columbus himself, “ the Almighty infused 

my lady, the of intelligence and 

ilst every one , in his ignora’ i 
on the ecarennes and cost, her hi 
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is senses! The land-bi which he was the ° 
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THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS, A. D. 1620. 

The two hu: dred thirty-fourth anniversary of the landing of the 

Pilgrim father: —the true founders of our republic—has recently 

been celebrated at tle scene of its occurrence and elsewhere, by 

their descendants, i: a spirit worthy of the great event. It was 

at this inclement se ison tat the exiles,m n, womep, children and 
infants, landed on the shores of an untio!d n A 


ented Enzlish poctess says of them: 
“* What they thus afar? 
Bright from the mine? 


The wealth of seas? the spoils of war!— 
They sought for faith’s pure shrine.” 

Their frail bark, the Mayflower, of only one hundred eighty tons 
buarthen, was crowded with one hundred souls. ‘Men who em- 
igrate,” says Bancroft, “even in well-inhabited districts, pray that 
ir journey may not be in winter.” Wasted by the rough and 
wearisome voyage, ill-supplied with provisions, the English fugi- 
tives found themselves, at the opening of winter, on a barren and 
coast, in a severe climate, with the ocean on one side and 

the wilderness on the other. ‘There were none ‘to show them 
kindness or do them welcome. But stout hearts were not the 


monopoly of the streng men who com a portion of the col- 
onists. The feeblest woman in the little group had as brave a 
heart as that which beat beneath the iron corslet of Miles Stan- 
dish. The fear of the Lord and the trust in his mercy was with 
them all. They heeded not the wrath of the howling tempest, nor 
the biting cold of December, nor the savage stealing through the 
wintry pines, for their faith looked above and beyond all these. 
“ Every enterprise of the Pilgrims from .” Prayer 
sanctified the beginning and the ending of their days. In sickness 


and peril—on the inhospitable shore as on the stormy deep—from 


LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS. 


_ Plymouth Rotk as from the deck of the Mayflower at Delfthaven, 


went up their fervent supplications for help, comfort and guidance. 
The momentous event that forms the subject of these brief com- 
ments has been illustrated by Rowse as a pendant to the landing 
of Columbus. We think he has been fortunate in catching the 
spirit of the scene. In the foreground are two bold figures, one 
of whom, Miles Standish, is pointing to the wintry ocean, from 
whose perils they have just og ere In the centre are grouped 
the leaders of the colony, with their heads uncovered, in the act 
of prayer. A woman is clasping her Bible in one hand, while the 
other holds that of her boy—the hope here and the hope hereafter. 


= 


In the middle distance rise the gloomy pines that form the van- 
guard of the wild forest, piled with the snows of December; afar 
off the little Mayflower, scarce larger than one of our pilot boats, 
is riding at anchor, while the sky that arches overhead coldly pre- 
sages the coming tempest. No state was ever founded under 
auspices so discouraging and gloomy. No feebler colony ever 
landed on a shore so barren and forbidding. But for imperishable 
records that prove each step of the colony, after ages might regard 
its incipient incidents as mythic. But the story rests on some- 
thing more popular tradition. Plymouth Rock yet stands— 


the gravestones of the colonists yet defy the hand of time—art 
has preserved their features—their manuscript records exist—their 
very household furniture is sacredly preserved, and for their mon- 
ument they have all New England, while hundreds of thousands 
of descendants, scattered over the Union, never w of repeat- 
ing their praises. They were far beyond the times in which they 
lived in their views of civil policy, of the rights of man, and of 
the aims of life; while in their errors only they shared some few 
of the prejudices of the age. Their errors only exerted a tempo- 
rary influence—their virtues will affect all future time, and always 
serve as an example. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
BURNING THE LETTERS. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


Fragile records of the past, 
Memories frail of joy and woe, 
As ye to the flames are cast, 
I will scan ye as ye go, 
Winnowing the hoarded pile ; 
All are not to perish here ; 
Mixed with words of fraud and guile, 
Lines of golden truth appear. 


Here is plighted friendship’s scroll, 
** Ever faithful” on the seal ;— 
Time! that prov’st the honest soul, 
Treason dark didst thou reveal. 
Gracefully the letters flow, 

Yet “twas but the serpent’s trail— 
Perish in the fiery glow! 

Be the ashes on the gale! 


Black as was the writer's 
Turns his letter in the te 
But ‘tis gone, and thus depart 
Both the record and the hate. 
Here is fiattery’s polished phrase— 
Vanity’s emblazoned line— 
Feed ye both the fanning blaze— 
For another instant shine. 


Other scrawls to feed the flame! 
Bridges to a clouded past— 

Memories sad of grief and shame— 
Perish all, and perish fast! 

“ Please deStroy,”’ four pages end, 
Showing how a knave can creep, 

Crawl, deceive, and cringe, and bend— 
This I bide my time, and keep! 


From the camp! the hand that traced 
Those few friendly lines is dust ; 
Ne’er were war’s wild legions graced 
By a leader worthier trust. 
When the field was almost won, 
Proudly, bravely didst thou fall— 
Thy farewell the pealing gun, 
And the fiag thy funeral pall. 


Rest thee safe with treasures dear, 
Words of fond maternal love ; 

I've no store of gold—but here 
Gems I cherish far above 

Glittering dross ;—here shine serene 


Thoughts the coinage of a soul 
Still to me as it hath been, 
Light no t t could control. ~ 


Friendship, love and truth! ye shine 
Brighter as the records pale, 

And the eyes that scan each line 
Through fond tears of pleasure, fail. 

And even should time obliterate 
Every letter of the chart, 

These would still escape his hate— 
They are written on my heart. 


» 


* 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


DISCIPLINE AT SEA. 


BY DUNCAN MCLEAN. 


Tue appalling less of life, which so often forms the tragic part 
of disasters at sea, may be traced to defective discipline, and de- 
fective discipline in all cases, to carelessness on the part of com- 
manders. A captain who cannot command five hundred men, 
cannot command twenty ; for the same general rule—strict atten- 
tion to duty—is applicable to both cases. A commander, who 
fails to reason out in his own mind every conceivable circum- 
stance to which a ship is liable, no matter how personally brave 
he may be, is liable to commit a blunder in the hour of peril. 
Perfect command of his crew is the first requisite; and the sec- 
ond, a perfect knowledge of the resources of his ship. I will re- 
late a few incidents which have occurred under my own observa- 
tion, that will illustrate what I mean more clearly than if I were 
to write a column of general remarks. 

About seventeen years ago I belonged to the packet ship Eu- 
rope, Captain Marshall, then on her way from New York to Liv- 
erpool. She was under double-reefed topsails, reefed courses, jib 
and spanker, running at the rate of twelve knots, with the wind 
abeam. One of the men, while attempting to put the lee fore- 
tack in the becket, fell overboard, and as the ship passed him, the 
life-buoys were cut adrift, the after booby-hatch thrown overboard, 
and the captain sung out, “ Don’t be afraid, Bill, I'll pick you 
up.” Bill reached the hatch, and taking his comforter from his 
neck, made himself fast. A man was immediately sent to the 
mast-head to keep the run of the hatch, all hands were called, the 
yards braced sharp up, and the ship brought close by the wind ; 
but before this was accomplished, Bill was nearly two miles dead 
to windward of the ship, which had drifted to leeward. The sea 
was too rough to lower a boat ; the only chance, therefore, of sav- 
ing the man, was to work the ship to windward of him, and this 
was accomplished in beautiful style. Before the ship was hove 
about, Bill was on the weather quarter, three miles distant, yet 
she could not fetch him on the next tack by a hundred yards. 

We could see him still clinging to the hatch, and as we passed, 
he took his sonthwester off, and amid the breaking spray, waved 
it around his head. Another tack of three miles and we weath- 
ered him handsomely, and when opposite to him, the mainsail 
was hauled up, the maintopsai] thrown to the mast, and graduai- 


ly the gallant ship drifted down upon him, A dozen men were 
ranged along the Ice side, with lines and hooks to grapple the 
hatch ; and before it reached the side, three men were overboard, 
and had Bill encircled in a running bowline, and even recovered 
the hatch also. He was immediately taken to the cabin, for he 
was almost covered with frost about the head, and doctored by the 
captain, and in two or three days was performing his duty again. 
“Why, captain,” said one of the passengers, “ what extraordinary 
presence of mind you displayed.” ‘“ Presence of mind, indeed,” 
replied the captain, drily, “why, my dear sir, everything you 
have seen me do was arranged in my mind twenty years ago. It 
is my duty to be always prepared for every emergency. Look at 
my sailors. I have only been out of port a weck, and yet they 
act as if they were one man ; I have confidence in them and they 
have confidence in me ; but this mutual confidence is not the re- 
sult of accident or presence of mind, but is caused by the rigid 
enforcement of certain regulations, which have taken me years of 
thought to mature.” 

Another instance of the effect of discipline.—I belonged to H. 
B. M. ship Gloucester, of seventy-four guns, Captain Coffin, in 
1830. We left Gibraltar early in the morning, with a light 
breeze from the eastward, and hugged the Spanish shore to avoid 
as much as possible the strength of the current. About noon the 
wind died away suddenly, and before the boats could be lowered 
and sent ahead to cant the ship’s bows off shore, she struck on a 
sunken rock off Caparito Point, and as there was considerable 
swell setting up the straits, every thump she gave made her vi- 
brate fore and aft. Commander Mapleton had charge of the 
deck. All eyes were turned to him—not a word was spoken, 
even the captain, who was walking across the poop, was silent. 
Mapleton paused a few seconds, as if collecting himself, and then 
deliberately gave his orders. The chain-pumps were rigged, the 
launch and cutters were hoisted out and. sent ahead to tow, guns 
were thrown overboard, top-gallant-masts and yards were sent on 
deck, the captain’s gig was despatched to sound around the ship, 
and all this was performed with as much order and regularity as if 
we had been carrying out the details of a previously arranged plan. 

Indeed, so completely had our commander’s mind grasped 
every circumstance of our position, that -he ordered buoys to be 
attached to the guns before they were thrown overboard, that they 
might be recovered again. Stream cables were run out, and af- 
ter two hours hard labor the ship was hove off, but had seven feet 
of water in her hold. Fortunately a light breeze from the west- 
ward sprang up, and the ship gathered steerage way; but the 
boats were still kept ahead, tewing. It was then dark, and still 
the water gained on the pumps, although a large gang of men 
were employed at the same time baling from the main hatchway. 
Others were employed lining spare sails with oakum, arranging 
the spars for rafts, to be buoyed with empty casks in case of the 
ship going down, to save the crew. By midnight the ship’s bot- 
tom was covered with sails, and not before time, for she had then 
ten and a half feet of water in her hold. As was expected, the 
oakum partially stopped the leak, and in three hours we reduced 
the water to eight feet. About seven o’clock the next morning 
we arrived in Gibraltar, with six feet of water still in the hold, 
and shortly afterwards received valuable aid from the troops of 
the garrison. ‘These pumped her out by noon, for the sails and 
oakum had effectually stopped the holes. She was afterwards 
hove down, and then was discovered the damage she had sus- 
tained. Eighty-four feet of her main keel and part of the gar- 
boards had been literally torn away, and a large hole stove in her 
starboard side, as well as several butts started. As there was no 
dry dock in Gibraltar, the ship, as already stated, had to be hove 
down, and after three months of hard work she was again ready 
for sea, with all the guns and stores on board. A few cases of 
loose powder in the magazines was the only part of her stores 
which had been damaged. 

And what saved this goodly ship and her gallant crew of over 
five hundred souls? Discipline. The captain had confidence in 
his officers and crew, and never once interfered with a single or- 
der issued by the commander. It may not be amiss to state that 
in a ship of the line there is an officer with the title of command- 
er, a grade above the first lieutenant, and that the lieutenants rank 
first, second, etc., according to the dates of their commissions. 

Commander Mapleton, when the ship was moored in Gibraltar, 
in the presence of the officers and crew, received the thanks of 
Captain Coffin, and was also, contrary to the rules of the service, 
honored with three cheers by the sailors. He afterwards stated 
in my hearing, that almost every circumstance connected with our 
disaster had been matured in his mind many years before. In 
the event of the ship going down, he said, there would have been 
no difficulty in saving every soul. He had the men detailed for 
every raft, with provisions and water ready at a moment’s notice. 
In short, his arrangements were perfect in every particular. Now 
if this had been a merchant vessel, with the ordinary discipline, I 
do not hesitate to state that she would have been lost, and per- 
haps more than half her crew. 

A few weeks since, the steamer Ocean, in our own harbor, fur- 
nished a sad example of disorder. Her captain was doubtless 
brave and humane ; but it is evident to any sailor that he had 
never contemplated such a disaster, and therefore, when it oc- 
curred, had to rely entirely upon his presence of mind. The cap- 
tain of a ship at anchor near the scene, went himself with four 

men in his gig, and saved fourteen lives; but he afterwards ac- 
knowledged to his owners that he did not know how he either got in 
or out of his boat. Is it not evident that he, too, had never thought 
of such adisaster? Prompted by humanity, and guided by the 
common skill of a sailor, he did well; but if he had been men- 
tally prepared for such a scene, he would probably have sent all 
his boats instead of one, and not have left the sbip at all himself. 


I wish to impress deeply upon the minds of seamen the neces- 
sity of preparing themselves for every emergeney that skill can 
suggest to grapple with disasters. There are, alas, too many 
conditions afloat that defy all forethought, skill or daring ; but 
there are also others where the exercise of ordinary measures 
would be the means of saving life and property. Every sailor of 
experience knows what might have been done by a little fore- 
thought and discipline for the ill-fated Arctic and her helpless 


passengers. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Skercurs or PLaces aNp Propie Aproap. By M. Weits Brown. With a 
a and Portrait of the Author. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 12mo. 
pp. 315. 

i» Mr. Brown is a person of color—a fugitive slave; and his volume of impres- 

sions of men and things abroad is a reprint from the London edition. Withaut 

much originality, his book is fairly written and readable. Mr. Brown, as 
might be expected, bitterly contrasts the social condition of colored persons in 

England with that of the same race in the United States. He was much lion- 

ized in the former country. He gives a very amusing account in one of his 

chapters, of another colored gentleman, a native of Africa, who was by turns a 

street-sweeper, bill-distributor, play-actor and parson, and who was a good 

deal patronized by the British negropholists. 


Mr. Ruraerrorp’s Curtpren. New York: G. P. Putnam & Co. 


This is a very pretty child’s book, forming a part of the series called “ Ellen 
Montgomery’s Book-Shelf.” It is pleasantly written, and very neatly printed 
and illustrated. For sale by Redding & Co. 


Tue Poers anp Poetry or Evrorr. By Henry W. Lonorettow. New York: 
C. 8. Francis & Co. 8vo. pp. 776. 


We have received from Redding & Co., this fine work, to the value of which; 
though it has been before the public ten years, time is constantly adding: 
Our readers need hardly be told that in this compact form specimens are given 
of all the prominent continental poets, ancient and modern, since the classic 
times, together with many who deserved fame without achieving it. Biograph- 
icul and historical notices accompany the specimens. For sale by Kedding & Co. 


Atice Carey's Poems. 


We have received from Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, their elegant edition of 
Alice Carey's poems. Miss Carey has fairly won her way toa high rank in 
American literature. Her poems are marked by no spasmodic efforts at effect ; 
they are quiet expressions of poetic sentiment, charming from their simplicity 
and native melody. We are glad to see them presented in this elegant form. 


BRUSHWOOD PICKED UP ON THE CONTINENT: or, Last Summer's Trip to the Old 
World. By Orviute Horwitz. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 
1855. 12mo. pp. 308. 

Though books of continental travels multiply upon our shelves, they are al- 
ways welcome. The treasures of European art, and the phases of European 
society are inexhaustible. We like to compare the opinions of travellers on 
the wonders of the world, and each new way farer is sure to add some new ideas 
to the old stock. The present volume is the work of a sensible, well-read man, 
written in a spirited and graceful style. It is sure to be popular. 


Hacar THE Martyr. Boston: Fetridge & Co. 


A work thus entitled, from the graceful pen of Mrs. H. M. Stepuens, will be 
found advertised in our columns, and we desire to directly commend it to our 
readers. Mrs. Stephens has a distinguished reputation asa poetess, and the 
work referred to establishes her claim to rank as one of our best female prose 
writers. Without any sickly sentimentality, the book abounds in pathos and 
passages of exquisite beauty. Mrs. Stephens first originated that peculiar sort 
of slap-dash, Lady Gay Spanker style, which Fanny Fern afterwards made so 
popular. We believe one of the city papers charged her with stealing from 
Fanny, to which she retorted in a spicy card, we very well remember. Fanny 
Fern may never have read a line of Mrs. Stephens at the time she began to write; 
but certainly Mrs. Stephens was first in the field with her piquant sketches. 


An Descriprion or tar Russian Emprre. By Ropert Sears. 
—~ engravings and maps. New York: Robert Sears. 1855. 8vo. 
PP. O42. 


A very timely work, got up with the usual taste of the popular editor and 
publisher. We have hero brought together within reasonable limits a vast 
amount of information respecting the origin, history, religion, manners, cus- 
toms, etc. of the vast nation whose increasing magnitude and power has at 
length appalled the other nations of the globe, and produced the most mo- 
mentous struggle of modern times. Hitherto the popular knowledge of Russia 
in this country has been quite vague and limited; the handsome volume be- 
fore us supplies data that will be eagerly caught up. 


Taovents To anp Cuzer. Second Series. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & 
Co. 1855. 18mo. pp. 229. 
A quotation from Scripture for each day of the year, accompanied by an ap- 
propriate commentary, calculated to aid devotional feelings, and to strengthen 
the struggling spirit. 


Picrorntat History or anp InpiA. Edited by Ropert Sears. Illus- 
trated by 200 engravings. New York: Robert Sears. 1854. 8vo. pp. 692. 
A full history of China and India would fill the shelves of a library. Burke 

employed bales of books, pamphlets and reports, in preparing for his plea 

against Warren Hastings. Yet that it is possible to qhenie and present 

at once a general view, and yet give many salient points in detail, within a 

moderate compass, Mr. Sears has fully demonstra in this work. The en- 

gravings are neatly executed, and the book attractively bound. 


Tas Heart: or, A“ Silver Lining to every Cioud.” Tiustrated. 
Boston : Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1854. . 


A delightful story for young people, by ‘“‘ Estella,” the moral of which is the 
inculcation of a cheerful spirit active virtues under every exigency. It is 
illustrated by spirited etchings. 


Tae TEACHER AND THE Parent, a Treatise upon Common School Education. 
By Cuartes Nortnenp, A. M., Superintendent of Public Schools, Danvers, 
tees. New York: A 8. Barnes & Co. 5th Edition. 1865. pp. 325. 

Mr. Northend is a gentleman of large experience as a teacher, and is one of 
those who have wr egy Sage pe the p phy of mind and the various 
theories of education. e object of his highly successful work is to aid teach- 
ers to form a high and true estimate of their calling, its eapabilitiex.and its re- 
sponsibilities, and to aid them in their glorious and difficult career. A great 
variety of topics are handled with perspicuity and sound judgment, while the 
opinions of various writers on kindred themes are happily introduced to illus- 
trate and strengthen the author's positions. The present edition has a fine 
engraving of Mr. Peabody, the great London banker, and benefactor of Dan- 
vers, his native town. 

Kar. tae Coopsr, anp ais Boox. Exserr Price. 
York: Charles Scribner. 1855. 18mo. pp. 227. ot —_ 
We plead guilty to having read this legendary volume with a revival of the 

real fairy stories gave us in the days of ‘lang syne.”’ It is deeply 
teresting, and well suited for a Christmas gift. For sale by Redding & Co. 


Poems or THE Onwent. By Bayarp Tarior. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
12mo. pp. 208. 
A work with the imprint of our celebrated belles-lettres publishers is sure to 
—— merit, and the present volume has it in a high degree. If Mr. Taylor 
oes not produce lines and stanzas that instantly daguerreotype themselves 
u the memory, he is still an elegant writer of polished and pleasing verses. 
re is a fine local color in these poems; the languid fire of the East pervades 
them, and the thoughts are tastefully illustrated with images su by the 
scenes that gave them birth. They are truly ‘“‘ Orient pearls at strung.” 


PROVIDE A HOME. 


Especially ought every married pair, says Fowler, to secure a 
permanent residence for themselves and children ; for without it, 
one powerful mental faculty must suffer perpetual mental abra- 
sion, and many more, diminished and interrupted action and 
pleasure. This “moving” is ruinously costly, alike destructive 
of property and pleasure, cripples husbandry, prevents planti 
trees and vines, and obliges tenants to frequent the ry, wi 
moncy in hand, for a thousand little things, which if -owners, 
they would raise. None can duly appreciate home, until havi 
once owned and lost one; after being cast upon the stony hearted 
landlord they long to re-possess themselves of a comfortable do- 
micil, again to feast themselves upon the products of their own 
orchards. Father, mother, whoever, wherever thou art, heed this 
important advice—provide a home first, whatever else you do or 


_ best means of escaping it. 


. 


leave undone, and owever stringent your poverty, even as your 
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THE DRAMA AND MUSIC, AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

George Vandenhoff is playing at the St. James Theatre, Lon- 
don ; his father and sister have been performing in Liverpool. 
—— Jullien’s concerts in London are as popular as ever. Madame 
Anna Thillon lately sang “ Old Folks at Home,” with prodigious 
applause. ———- When Charles Kemble first appeared, he was de- 
scribed asa “tall, awkward youth, with hatchet face, a figure 
badly proportioned, and of weak limbs, his acting being evidently 
worse than his appearance.’’-——— Sir William Don is going to 
play in England a little while, and then proposes to return to this 
country. —— Charlotte Cushman is starring it in the provincial 
theatres in England. We thought she had retired. The Beg- 
gar’s Opera by the Harrison & Pyne troupe was as much liked in 
New York as here. —— Mademoiselle Nau made a great hit in 
English opera in New York. Mr. Barry brought out Richard 
III. at the Boston in a style equal to that of Macready’s and 
Charles Kean’s Shakspearian revivals. Pentland’s Cireus at 
the Howard is a fixed fact. A grand concert was given at the 
Metropolitan Theatre on Christmas. —— Mr. Fleming of the Na- 
tional seems determined to spare no pains to please the patrons of 
that popular place of amusement.——The Dream, lately per- 
formed at the Boston Museum, was written by Steele for the old 
Museum. —— Cruvelli, having returned to the opera from her 
runaway journey, is delighting the Parisians. 

SPIKING GUNS. 

A correspondent of the London Morning Herald thus explains 
the mode of spiking guns, and describes the spikes: “ The spikes 
are about four inches long, and of the dimensions of a tobaceo 
pipe; the head flat; a barb at the point acts as a spring, which is 
naturally pressed to the shaft upon being forced into the touch- 
hole. Upon reaching the chamber of the gun it resumes its posi- 
tion, and it is impossible to withdraw it. It can only be got out 
by drilling, no easy task, as they are made of the hardest steel, 
and being also loose in the touch-hole, there is much difficulty in 
making a drill bite as effectually as it should do. Its appli- 
cation is the work of a moment, a single tap on the flat 
head with the palm of the hand sufficing. This can be easily 
done, even if it be ever so dark.” 


. 
> 


LanpsEEr’s Twins.—This exquisite painting has been on free 
exhibition for some time at Frederick Parker’s, Cornhill, and has 
attracted crowds of admirers. It is one of Landseer’s best com- 
positi imple, natural and effective. Many artists, in their 
efforts to express the feelings of animals, impart something of a 
human expression to their countenances. This Landseer never 
does—his dogs are dog-like, and his horses horse-like, in all their 
manifestations. “The dogs in this picture are inimitable—mere 
mechanical skill could never reach the point of true art to which 
the painter has here attained. Mr. Parker receives subscriptions 
for a fine engraving from this picture now in the process of exe- 
cution by skilful artists. 


+ 


Ovr Dotrar Macazine.—We are printing 50,000 copies of 
our DoLttaR MaGazine, and still the demand is increasing. En- 
close us one dollar, and the work is sent complete, forming a vol- 
ume of twelve hundred pages of reading matter each year. The 
cheapest magazine in the world. 


> 


Ixratuation.—lIn five years the number of believers in spirit- 
ual ra:pings has increased in this country to over two hundred 
thousand, and they now support eleven newspapers. 


SPLINTERS. 


.++. It is said that the Emperor Nicholas himself will repair to 
Sebastopol, and take an active part in its defence. 

.... St. Petersburgh is represented to be in a dismal state— 
business almost entirely suspended, and many workmen idle. 

«+++ Only one of our first seven Presidents had a son (Adams), 
and he succeeded his father in the occupancy of the White House. 

.... The Angel Gabriel has announced that he has tooted his 
horn in this country for the last time, and abandons it. 

.... The Japanese are delighted with us Yankees, and we 
doubt not our intercourse with them will prove profitable. 

.... The Great Republic is being refitted at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard. She is now only a three-decker, however. 

..+. Heavy frosts have injured the sugar harvests in Louisiana. 
Growers of this sweet crop are beginning to look sour. 

.... Sixty thousand dollars have been appropriated by Con- 
gress for the relief of the children and heirs of the gallant De Kalb. 

...« The London Times consoles itself for the failure of the 
Crimean operations by hope of better times next year ! 

..+. Foreign manufacturers are sending goods here on their 
own aceount. Orders don’t come in from our side of the water. 

.... The fees of the New York pilots amount to $200,000 per 
year. Quite a smart little seaport, isn’t it 

.+«« The New York auctioneers treat the erowd to champagne 
and oysters, to make them bid largely and shell out. 

..+. The Stockton Bible Society, in California, recently cele- 
brated their anniversary. The city hall was densely filled. 

... A landlady in England bas christened her daughter Alma 

Sebastopel. Well, the queen’s name is Victoria. 

.... Smith the slaver, now imprisoned in New York, denies 
that he said the city was largely engaged in the slave trade. 


THE HORRORS OF WAR. 

Recent advices from Europe inform us that the losses of the 
Eastern war have thrown a deep gloom over gay France and 
“Merrie England.” Thousands of families have been plunged 
in mourning by the dear-bought victories of the allies in the Cri- 
mea, and the distress is not confined to a single class. Sorrow 
has entered alike the poor man’s cottage and the noble’s palace: 
for the bones of peer and peasant lie mouldering side by side on 
the heights of Alma and the plains of Inkermann : while high and 
lowly born alike suffer mutilation and agony in the Crimean hos- 
pitals. But those who have learned the worst are not perhaps the 
most to be pitied—the heart-rending anxiety of the friends of 
those who are daily exposed to the chances of death and mutila- 
tion is a condition still more trying. Long weary days and 
nights elapse before certain tidings reach them from the field of 
strife. Meanwhile the very air is fraught with presage. Scien- 
tific men believe that the barometer can be relied upon as indicat- 
ing the occurrence of heavy cannonading morc than sixteen hun- 
dred miles distant. Suppose this new theory demonstrated, and 
what a new source of vague alarm and anguish is developed! 
The instrument gives information that the horrid work of death 
is going on with merciless activity. But it says nothing more. 
It has no tongue to enunciate the muster-roll of the dead and 
wounded. Weeks must pass away before the names of the suffer- 
ers reach their friends. But there is no help for it. The soul 
and body-killing tortures of suspense must be endured, and 
tidings come tardily, even though they speed on the electric wire. 

Historians, annalists, poets, romance-writers, dwell upon the 
pageantry of war—the “plumed troop, the neighing steed,” the 
march of the glittering columns, the blaze of batteries, the whirl- 
wind rush of cavalry sweeping to the charge, the crash of milita- 
ry music mingling with the cannon’s deep diapason, but they 
will not picture the dark horrors of the field or the hospital, 
after an engagement. They tell us this would be a violation of 
the rules of good taste, a ministering to a morbid appetite. They 
paint the actions of the warrior, they dare not delineate the work 
of the surgeon. They dare not follow the operator into the 
wards of the hospital or the depths of the cockpit, where his 
knife completes in mercy, what the sabre and the ball have com. 
menced in guilt, the defacement of God’s image. ‘They dare not 
picture the mutilation of the stalwort soldier in the prime of 
manhood, or the poor little middy, the pet and darling of mother 
and sisters. Yet these facts cannot be blinked out of sight. 
They will work their way into the public mind. The disfigured and 
crippled victims of war go back to their humble or princely homes, 
and silently speak volumes against an accursed system. 

Great nations have their gorgeous retreats for these mutilated 
subjects. The Hotel des Invalides and Greenwich Hospita} 
have their fragments of humanity—to show Paris and London 
what war is. As you stand beneath the gilded dome of the for- 
mer, you behold an assemblage of human wrecks. Some with 
sightless eyes turn towards you, blinded by the fierce suns of 
Syria—others there are, mere breathing trunks—others again, 
from whose ghastly and disfigured faces the eye recoils in invol- 
untary horror. You ask why these men have been thus cruelly 
tortured and maimed? Raise your eyes to the trophies overhead, 
and receive the answer—that these few bits of tattered, blazoned 
silk may rustle in the passing current. 

> 
RUSSIAN ATROCITY. 

The London papers were quite indignant because the Russians 
sunk half a dozen ships of war at the entrance of Sebastopol har- 
bor, and intimated that it was very mean in them thus to prevent 
the allied fleet from running in and battering their town to pieces ; 
and lately, the London correspondent of the Boston Traveller 
censures the conduct of the Russians in picking off the allied offi- 
cers with Minie rifle balls as atrocious. We always thought 
that the object of an army was to do as much damage to the 
enemy as possible; and that an officer who was directing the 
slaughter of his antagonist was not considered to be entitled to 
forbearance at their hands. We confess we cannot see why a pri- 
vate, who receives but sixpence a day, should be more of a target 
than a major, who receives a guinea—why the man who receives 
pence instead of pounds, should get all the pounding. Prescott’s 
directions to his men at Bunker Hill were, ‘‘ Aim at the officers! 
Pick off the fellows with the fine laced coats!” And such has 
been the universal practice of the sharpshooters of all countries. 
The English and French may push their chivalry to the extent of 
sparing the epaulettes—but we doubt it. 

CosmopouiTaN Art AND Literary Assoc1aTion.—We re- 
fer our readers to Mr. Derby’s advertisement of the plans of this 
Association, on another page. It would appear as if art as well 
as empire was taking its course westward. The inducements 
presented to subscribers to this new Art-Union are certainly very 
attractive—the works, both of sculpture and painting to be dis- 
tributed, being of the highest character, including Powers’s 
famous Greek Slave in marble. 


> 


Musicat.—Mademoiselle Dolores Nau, now singing at Niblo’s, 
was born in New York, of French parents, who had taken refuge 
here after the slave insurrection at St. Domingo. She early went 
abroad, where her musical education was completed at the Con- 
servatory of Paris. 


Recrvuitinc.—The recent severe weather has caused a great 
rush to the several recruiting stations of the army. In one month 
550 men were enlisted and 1336 rejected. 


Prersoxat.—Mr. Wm. Mason, the distinguished young Ameri- 
ean pianist, has been giving eoncerts through the western cities. 


FLORA’S WREATH. 

Mr. Wade presents us with a graceful wreath, on page 32, 
composed of beautiful and striking products of the floral kingdom, 
each one of which he carefully copied from nature herself, weay- 
ing them together With rare skill. Mrs. Child says somewhere, 
that “flowers are the alphabet of angels,” and we can readily 
believe her, since ladies often make use of them to express senti- 
ments the tongue is forbidden to utter. A bouquet falling from 
an Eastern lattice means something more than a fairy gift—its 
tinted petals are the fragrant syllables of love. As the stars gem 
the sky that bends above us, so do flowers adorn our pathway 
upon earth, whether it lies through the fairy bowers of the trop- 
ics, or over the bleak hills of New England. We have learned 
to associate them with our dearest hopes and our saddest hours ; 
they bloom upon the altar, they crown the festive board ; they rest 
on the pure forehead of the bride, and on the cold bosom of the 
loved and lost. They glow in the ball-room, they blossom on 
the grave; they are the delight of the rich, and the poctry of 
the poor. Some writer says: “the fruits are God’s bounty, 
and the flowers are his smiles.” They make a little sunshine 
of their own when all around is dark. One of the most inter- 
esting stories ever written is “ Picciola,” which records the 
growth of a simple little weed, and shows how its nurture and 
study prolonged the life of a poor prisoner, and was the means 
of his spiritual conversion. ‘These gifts of God have figured in 
many a proud story: the roses of York and Lancaster were em- 
blems of feudal power and strife, and the royal lilies of the 
Bourbon house waved over many a hard-fought field. 

Our wreath, beautiful in itself, has a language—has a meaning 
which needs no interpreter to the poetical student of flowers; but 
we add the following key to the wreath, which fully explains it. 


1 Rose (damask), Bashful Love; 2 Rose (white), Silence; 3 Rose (moss), Vo- 
luptuous Love; 4 Rosebud (white), Young Girl; 5 Rosebud (red), Purity and 
Loveliness; 6 Rosebud (moss), Confession of Love; 7 Dahlia, Novelty; 8 
Japan Lily, Gratitude; 9 Passion Flower, Religious Fervor; 10 Tulip, Declara- 
tion of Love ; 11 China Aster, Love of Variety ; 12 Common Marigold, Trouble; 
13 Christmas Rose, Simplicity; 14 Peony, Shame; 15 Forget-Me-Nots, True 
Love; 16 Mourning Bride, Solitary and Negleeted; 17 Jessamine. Amiability ; 
18 Wall Flower, Faithful in Misfortune; 19 Lilacs, First Love; 20 Bachelor's 
Button, Hope in Love; 21 Daffodil, Deceitfal Hopes; 22 African Marigold, Sa- 
cred Affections; 23 Pinks, Woman's True Love; 24 Honeysuckle, Bonds of 
Love; 25 Wild Rose, Poetry ; 26 Carnation, Pride and Beauty; 27 Snow Drop, 
Consolation; 28 Primrose, Early Youth; 29 Eternal Flower, Veneration for- 
ever; 30 Morning Glory, Timidity; 31 Chrysanthemum, Desolate Heart: 32 
Narcissus, Selfishness; 33 Daisy, Innocence and Affection; 34 Lily (white), 
Majesty and Purity: 35 Bell Flower, Constancy ; 30 Convolvulus, Worth up- 
held by Affection; 37 Ladies’ Delight or Heart's Ease, Love in Idleness; 
38 Sweet Pea, Sluggard; 39% Lily of the Valley, Return of Happiness; 40 
Monkshood, Deceit; 41 Poppy, Forgetfulness; 42 Camellia Japonica, Unpre- 
tending Excellence; 43 Pond Lily, Playful Gaiety; 44 Hawthorne, Hope; 45 
Violet, Modesty; 46 Grass, Utility; 47 Laurel, Glory; 48 Ivy, Friendship; 
49 Oak, Hospitality ; 50 Grape, Intoxication. 


— 


MARRIAGES. 

In this city. by Rev. Dr. Blagden, Mr. W. W. Batchelder to Miss Annie M. 
Maxwell; by Rev. Mr. Barnard, Mr. Henry C. Morse to Miss Sarah (. Deming ; 
by Rev. Mr. Robbins, Mr. William Kendall, of Rockingham. Vt., to Miss Ach- 
sah B. Huntley; by Rev. Mr. Grimes, Mr. Henry Hall to Miss Betsey Gray ; 
by Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. William E. Bicknell to Miss Rebecca J. Richmond.— 
At Dorchester. by Rev. Mr. Drown. Mr. Thomas E. Chase, of Rhode Island, to 
Miss Kate H. Seaverns.—At Malden, by Kev. Mr. Livermore, Mr. Joseph E. 
Nichols to Miss Lucena W. Corbett.—At Salem, by Kev. Mr. Carlton, Mr. Am- 
brose Bailey to Miss Frances M. Fisher.—At Abington, by Rev. Mr. Howland, 
Mr. Luther Alden to Miss Amanda Copeland, both of North Bridgewater.— 
At Andover, Mr. Bela J. Stone, of Sturbridge, to Miss Martha F. Chandler.— 
At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Winn, Mr. Samuel Kennison to Miss Mary A. Mann.— 
At Woodville, Hopkinton, by Rev. Mr. Webster, Mr. George W. Howard, of 
Boston, to Miss Mary E. Gamage.—At Taunton, by Rev. Mr. Brown, Mr. Ed- 
win Morton to Miss Susan A. Beedle; by Elder Batchelor, Mr. William L. 
Wilbur to Miss Clarissa D. Reed.—At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Reed, Mr. 
Thomas H. Davis to Miss Rebecca A. Carpenter.—At Fall River, by Rev. Mr. 
Davis, Mr. William Cole, Jr., of Braintree, to Miss Patience A. Falkner.—At 
New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. Millard, Mr. George Frank Allen to Miss Sarah 
B. Lothrop.—At Westport, Mr. Lysander W. Gifford to Miss Abby A. Gifford. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mrs. Susan F. Tainter, of South Carthage, Me.; Deacon Ezra 
Chamberlin, 76; Mrs. Jacob M. Myers, 29.—At Charlestown, Widow Betsey 
Mixter, 66; Mrs. Mary, wife of Mr. Amos Roberts, 23.—At West Roxbury. Mr. 
Andrew 8. March, 43.—At Dorchester Village, Miss Sarah Bradford.—At Lynn, 
Mrs. Sarah Ricker, 59.—At Somerville, Mr. Francis A. Pike, of Chicago, Ill.— 
At Melrose, Mr. Thomas R. Shepherd, 66.—At Dedham. Miss Mary Stearns, 
64.—At Woburn, Capt. James M. Gage. of Mobile, 41.—At Salem. Widow 
Mary M. Shreve, 60.—At Reading, Mrs. Harriet B. Pratt, 22.—At Stoneham, 
Mrs. Mary Holden. 75.—At Quincy, Mr. Luther Mann, 55.—At Haverhill, Mr. 
George W. Worthen, 35.—At Newburyport, Miss Sarah E. Gaskell, 17.—At 
Worcester, Mr. Levi Clapp, 61.—At Newbury, Widow Anna Stickney, 82.—At 
Hadley, Widow Elizabeth Wright, 98.—At Edgartown, Widow Susan Mar- 
chant, 82.—At Deerfield, Miss Consider Dickinson, 94.—At Cummington, Mr. 
Daniel Timothy, a soldier of the revolution, 9%; Rev. James D. Chapman, 50.— 
At Rockport, Mrs. Abigail Pittee, 69.—At Byfield, Miss Sarah C. Dummer, 33. 
—At South Acton, Mr. Seth Gay, formerly of Watertown, 32.—At Fairhaven, 
Capt. John Bunker, 70.—At Brewster, Widow Rhoda Winslow, 73.—At Nan- 
tucket, Mr. Benjamin F. Daggett, 35.—At New Canaan, Conn., Mr. Aaron Ab- 
bott, a soldier of the revolution, 96.—At Canandaigua, Rev. Joseph Kirk- 
land Ware, a native of Conway, Mass. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


(LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL) 


This resents in the most elegant and available form, a weekly litera- 
ry muslin elastablo events of the day. Its columne are devoted to original 
tales, sketches and poems, by the BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, and the cream of 
the domestic and foreign news; the whole well spiced with wit and humor. 
Each paper is beautifully wlustrated with numerous accurate engravings, by 
eminent artists, of notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, and 
of men and manners, altogether making a paper entirely original in this coun- 

. Its s contain views of every populous city in the known world, of 
al) buildings of note in the eastern or western hemisphere, of all the principal 
ships and steamers of the navy and merchant service, with fine and accurate 
portraits of every noted character in the world, both male and female. 


TERMS:—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


10 “ 20 00 


Any person sending us sixteen subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
seventeenth copy gratis. 

a%, One copy of Taz FLAG or our Unton, and one copy of Batiou's Picto- 
BIAL, when taken together by one person, one year, for $4 00. 
Published every Saturpay, by M. M. BALLOU, 

Conver or TREMONT AND Bromrizip Streets, Boston. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
8S. FRENCH, 121 Nassau Street, New York; A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia; HENRY TAYLOR, 111 Baltimore and 5 South Streets, 
Baltimore; A. C. BAGLEY, corner of 4th and Sycamore Streets, Cincinnati; 
J. A. ROYS. 48 Woodward Avenue, Detroit; E. K. WOODWARD, corner 4th 
& Chesnut Streets, St. Louis; MELLEN & CO., 56 Clark Street, Chicago, Ili 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


HORACE GREELEY. 

EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 
Accompanying this notice, the reader is pre- 
sented with as accurate a likeness of Horace 
Greeley, the far-famed editor of the New York 
Tribune, as the combined skill of daguerréd- 
typist, draughtsman and wood engraver can pro- 
uce. Greeley is certainly one of the represen- 
tative men of the times, and has been the subject 
of about as much newspaper laudation and 
newspaper abuse as any man of his years upon 
the stage Not to have heard of Horace Gree- 
ley, either from good or evil report, is a proof 
of verdancy which few men would be willing to 
assume. His costume is familiar. His careless 
dress—meal colored coat, twisted boots and old 
hat are become nearly historical—and may be 
looked upon by his especial admirers with as 
much veneration as the cocked hat and gray sur- 
tout of Napoleon commanded from the Old 
Guard, or General Taylor’s brown overcoat from 
the partizans of Rough and Ready. Apropos of 
Greeley’s costume, one of his sharpest retorts 
was provoked by a sneer at his dress from a 
brother editor, about the time the latter was 
saved from incarceration in the penitentiary for 
fighting a duel, by the executive pardon. Gree- 
ley remarked, that outre as his own dress might 
appear, it was not more so than that which his 
assailant might have worn but for the interposi- 
tion of the gubernatorial clemency! Greeley is 
a hard hitter when occasion calls, and not unfre- 
quently displays as much readiness and point in 
his repartees as Prentice himself. An excellent 
editor, a well read man, a vigorous writer, an 
instructive lecturer, a zealous partizan, an ardent 
reformer, a disciple of Faust, and a bit of a far- 
mer, he plays certainly many parts, and plays 
them oil. This is not the place to discuss the 
merits of his opinions and theories, to endorse 
or condemn them, and we shall content ourselves 
with throwing together such particulars of his 
life as seem to possess interest to the community 
at large. Mr. Greeley was born at Ambherst, 
Hillsborough County, New Hampshire, Februa- 
ry 3, 1811. Ata very early age his intelligence 
and love of study surprised his teachers and 
friends. He had no other advantages than those 
of the district schools of New Hampshire and 
Vermont, but he made the most of them. Until 
the age of thirteen, his pursuits were those of a 
farmer’s boy. In 1825 he entered a printing 
office at East Poultney, Vermont, and learned, in 
the course of four years, the craft of Faust. 
Coming to New York with scarcely any money, 
he obtained employment in West’s printing of- 
fice as a compositor, through the influence of 
Colonel William T. Porter, now of the “Spirit of the Times,” 
then foreman of the office. After working in several offices for 
some time, he went into partnership in the printing business with 
Mr. Francis Story. In 1834, in connection with Messrs. J. Win- 
chester and E. Sibbett, he started a paper called the New Yorker, 
a clever print, which failed, however, of remunerating the 
proprietors. In 1840, Mr. Greeley was editor of a partizan paper 
called the “Log Cabin,” which warmly espoused the cause of 
Harrison. The first number of the New York Tribune was pub- 
lished April 10, 1841, Horace Greeley, editor and proprietor, H. 
J. Raymond (now editor of the New York Times), assistant edi- 
tor. The Tribune commenced its career with about six hundred 
subscribers, which rapidly increased. It was soon evident to the 
knowing ones that it possessed vitality enough to survive the on- 
slaught of rivals and enemies. Its fortune was secured by the 
association of Mr. Thomas McElrath with the proprietor, as 
financier and busi ager. News, political articles, philo- 
sophical essays, literary criticisms, reprints of popular English 
ms and romances, were crowded into its columns. Mr. Gree- 
ey and Mr. Raymond were both hard workers. At one period 
the former furnished nine columns a day of matter for his jour- 


HORACE GREELEY. 


nal. In 1841, the advocacy of Socialist doctrines was commenced 
in the Tribune, and a considerable portion of it was devoted to the 
exposition of Fourierism by its advocates. Mr. Raymond, with- 
drawing from the Tribune to assist in the editorial department of 
the Courier and Enquirer, entered into an animated discussion of 
the principles of Fourierism with Mr. Greeley—a controversy 
which created a good deal of noise at the time, and in which Mr. 
Greeley displayed his usual ability and earnestness. In 1844, 
Margaret Fuller (afterwards Countess of Ossoli), commenced 
writing for the Tribune, and contributed a large number of excel- 
lent articles. In 1845, the office was destroyed by fire. But with 
indomitable energy he brought out his paper the next morning 
as usual, and gave a graphic account of the fire in a few lines, 
mingled with dashes of spirit and humor. In 1848, he was elected 
to Congress by a heavy majority, and took an active part in the 
three months’ session of that year. In 1851, he visited Europe, 
and passed three months of busy travel in England and on the 
continent, attracting much attention in the former place. His 
observations on the old world make a very readable volume. We 
would refer those who desire further particulars respecting Mr. 
Greeley tothe “ Life of Horace Greeley, by J. Parton,” just issued. 


STEAM FIRE ENGINE FOR THE CITY UF BOSTON. 


STEAM FIRE ENGINE. 

We present our readers with an accurate de- 
lineation of the new steam fire engine, invented 
by Mr. A. B. Lata, for which our city govern- 
ment ap iated the sum of seven thousand 
dollars. he city of Cincinnati, which was the 
first to alopt this important invention, has now 
three large engines in the process of construc- 
tion. At an experimental trial in Cincinnati, 
water was forced through a line of hose six 
hundred feet in length, throwing a stream 
upon the roof of a five-and-a-half story build- 
ing, one hundred and twelve feet high. At the 
same time six streams were in operation, throw- 
ing simultaneously one barrels of 
water per hour five stories hi Water was 
thrown in nearly a horizontal line, two hundred 
and twenty feet. ‘The machine is capable of be- 
ing put in operation in five or six minutes after 
the fires are started. The exterior of the boiler 
represents a box four and a half feet square, 
with a smoke pipe from the | and the centre. 
Inside is a coil of pipe twelve hundred feet in 
length. ‘The fire box at the lower extremity is 
similar to that used in locomotives. The small- 
est part of the pipe is in the fire box, and it 
gradually enlarges till it ends in the steam cham- 

rat the upper part of the box. After the fire 
is kindled, water is injected into the coil by a 
hand pump, and steam is soon generated. Safe- 
ty valves and steam guages are so arranged that 
the engineer can ascertain the exact amount of 
pressure. ‘Two small force pumps are connected 
with the main pump, and a tank in front of the 
machine is filled with water to supply them. 
The whole machine is supported on a wrought 
iron frame eighteen feet long by ten and one-half 
wide, which runs on two rear wheels and one 
front one. The shaft is attached to the forward 
wheel, which turns inside the machine, which 
can thus be turned in a very small —— 
There are two double acting force pumps of six 
inch calibre and two feet stroke, which are worked 
by two steam engines of ten inch calibre and 
two feet stroke. They are arranged horizontally 
on the exterior of the frame. There is a direct 
action from the cylinder to the pump, occasioned 
by the connection of the plungers which work 
the pump, with the cylinder, both operating on 
the same horizontal line. There is a continua- 
tion of this arrangement, forming an attachment 
to the wheels in the rear, allowing the applica- 
tion of steam power to assist in moving the ma- 
chine over heavy grades. Two suctions of six 
inch calibre are attached to the cylinders. On 
each side of the front of the machine are six 
ejection pipes of two and one-half inch. calibre— 
either of which may be disconnected while the machine is in oper- 
ation. A very peculiar and important feature of this machine is 
that by which steam can be made to pass from the steam chamber 
through a pipe into a building before a fire is fully developed, 
thereby smothering it in its incipient stages. It has often been 
said that water occasions as much damage to property as fire, but 
by employing steam in this way, goods may be saved without any 
injury. The capacity of this engine is equal to that of six com- 
mon engines,’and while it is capable of throwing as much water, 
it ejects it with much greater force and to greater heights and dis- 
tances. We believe this machine is destined to work a complete 
revolution in the fire departments of great eities, and that before 
long every large city and town will have two or three of them. 
Doubtless there will be improvements introduced, but the name 
of the inventor of this new engine will ever be remembered as 
that of a public benefactor. . Our city government have acted 
with commendable activity in this matter. ‘The order authorizing 
a committee to visit Cincinnati and examine the steam fire en- 
gine introduced into that city, was passed on the 2ist of Febru- 
ary last, and the committee, consisting of. Messrs. George Odiorne, 
James F. Whittemore, Stephen Tilton, Jr., Samuel Hatch, Wat- 
son.8. Mayo and Thacher 
Beal, submitted their re- 
port on*the 7th of April, 
and the authority for pro- 
curing the engine immedi- 
ately issued. The com- 
mittee were very ‘hand- 
somely received in Cincin- 
nati by His Honor Mayor 
Snellbaker, J. H. Walker, 
Esq., Chairman of the 
Committee of the Fire De- 
partment, and Miles Green- 
wood, Esq., Chief of the 
Cincinnati Fire Depart- 
ment, who afforded them 
every facility for the ac- 
complishment of their mis- 
sion. Mr. A. B. Lata, the 
inventor of the engine, is 
an ingenious practicat me: 
chanic, and his machine is 
the result of intense labor 
and study. The commit: 
tee were very much im- 
pressed with the .perfect 
readiness with which Mr. 
Lata exhibited his engine, 
which is worthy of honor- 
able mention, since he had 
not then obtained a patent, 
although he had taken the 
preliminary steps to sccure 
one. The engine exhibit- 
ed in Cincinnati cost ten 
thousand dollars, and for 
fourteen mouths required 
no repairs—its annual ex- 

nees were estimated at 
ve thousand dollars,. It 
performs the work of six 
ordinary engines at an an- 
nual expense of $24,000, 
Eighteen men and six 


horses are required to 
work it. The city gov- 
ernment limited the cost 


of one engine 


to seven 
thousand dollars. 
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SCENES AT SERASTOPOL. 

We recently presented our readers with some vivid delineations 
of scenes occurring at Sebastopol, and their popularity induces 
us to continue our military sketches. The engravings are made 
from drawings taken on the spot, and not from mere fancy designs. 
Our first represents a portion of a line of entrenched tiraillears. 


In this case they are advanced very near to the enemy, and being 
armed with the famous and fatal Minie rifle, do terrible execution. 
The soldiers depicted are French chasseurs a pied (foot chasseurs. ) 
They are ted i in-holes, sheltered as much as possible from the 
sight and fire of the enemy, and await their opportunity to pick 

off Russian officers and men. The Russians, we are told, be- 


ENTRENCHED TIRAILLEURS BEFORE SEBASTOPOL. 


came so alarmed at the terrible work of these ambushed rifles, 
that they fitted shutters to the embrasures of their forts, which 
they closed as soon as the pieces were discharged, so as to conceal 
the gunners from the keen eyes of the French while they were 
reloading their pieces. 
unerring aim of the sharpshooters, and the deadly force of the 
Minie ball, that to this cause alone has been attributed the slack- 
ening of the fire from the besieged town. The second of our 
series represents a hidden sentinel, posted at a distance from his 
fellows ; the third, one of the Zouaves with his pet cat perched on 
his knapsack. These Zouaves are recruited from the native pop- 
ulation of Algeria, like the Sepoys in the British East India ser- 
vice. To their native daring is added the coolness and regularity 
of movement imparted by discipline, and on foot or on horseback 
they are formidable fellows. ‘The mania of the Zouaves to carry 
little menageries along with them is singular and whimsical. 
The number of cats residing on their masters’ knapsacks and fol- 
lowing them everywhere is considerable. In the midst of than- 
der of cannon, the screaming of shells and the rattling of volleys, 
poor pussy sits demurely perched on her master’s back, without 
seeming in the least degree disturbed or alarmed. If any acci- 
dent befalls them, it causes the greatest excitement in their ranks, 
and many a poor fellow has refused to have hurts seen to by the 
sargeon till his wounded cat had been attended to. They have a 
particular fancy for cats, very few indulging in an amiable weak- 
ness for poodles and monkeys. The last illustration in our set 
represents the trench guard, composed of picked men. ‘They are 
lying low, waiting for the opportunity to act. The bugler is ly- 
ing beside the officer, as, when the line is extended, the notes of 
his instrament convey the captain’s orders, and indicate the 
advance, retreat, rally, all the movements, in short, incidental 
to the service. The French sharpshooters are probably at this 
time the very best in the world. Several regiments of them have 
been drilled constantly for a number of years, and as the French 
troops are enlisted for a long term, they have every opportunity of 
becoming perfect in their respective arms. The tremendous loss 
of the Russians at Inkermann gives evidence of the same sort of 
close firing on the part of the light troops of the allies, as that 
which made the American fire at New Orleans the most terrible 
on record. It is only of late years, comparatively, that small 
arms have been made very effective in warfare. Artillery and 
the bayonet have been the favorite weapons of the British troops, 

and it has hitherto been their boast that no enemy could withstand 
their steel. At the time of the American revolution, and during 
the last war, perhaps even later, it was customary for the British 
infantry to fire at “‘ charge arms.”” The British officers who com- 
manded at the route from Concord and at Bunker Hill, were as- 


| tounded at the destruction cansed by the raw American troops. 


It was a new thing for them to see an enemy's eye glancing stead- 
ily along the deadly tube, and directing it with fatal precision. 
e numbers of British slain, in proportion to the numbers of the 


| enemy engaged, was entirely ‘unprecedented i in the annals of war. 


Still they suffered so terribly from the | 


But John Bull is very slow to learn and very reluctant to admit 
that anybody else knows more than he does ; accordingly, in 1812, 
his infantry continued to fire at random, and accurate marksman- 
ship was confined to the rifles. The British on the frontier were 
astounded at secing our lines of infantry bring their muskets to 
the shoulder, as their fathers were at the same phenomenon at 


THE ZOUAVE AND HIS CAT. 


Bunker Hill. The withering fire at New Orleans contributed to 
open yet wider the eyes of those it did not close forever. But to 
the French belongs the credit of paying particular attention to 
the marksmanship of their light troops. t heir firing at Sebasto- 
pol has certainly been very creditable, and has exhibited wonder- 
fal skill and precision in its result. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE, 


A man has been sentenced to six months imprisonment at the 
New Jersey state prison, for voting twice in Hunterdon coun- 
ty. —— The Middletown (Ct.) News says that the Middletown 
Silver Mines have been sold for £25,000 to capitalists in England, 
who are preparing to send out a strong force of miners to prose- 
cute the business on a large and efficient scale. Lord . Orrery 
used to say that Fenton, the poet, died of an easy chair and two 
bottles of port a day. ——John Hooper, Esq., a wealthy mer- 
chant of Marblehead, died in this city lately. He was president 
of the Marblehead Bank at the time of his death, which office he 
has held for a long series of years, and has also been an efficient 
director in the Eastern Railroad. —— Martin Koszta, the Austri- 
an refugee, who now resides in Chicago, was married to Mrs. 
Lucinda McFall, of that city, on the 12th ult. —— The eyes of 
the editor of the Norfolk Beacon have been regaled with a sight 
of a piece of the elm under which Penn made his treaty with the 
Indians. This relic is now in the possession of the Norfolk 
Club. —— The New Orleans Delta says it has derived from an 
authentic source, the following intelligence relative to the present 
strength of the Spanish army in Caba: Sixteen regiments of 
infantry, 900 men each, 14,400; two regiments of cavalry, 700 
each, 1400; artillery, 1500; Sanadores, 100. Whole number, 
17,400. Isaac Funk, of Bloomington, McLean county, IIl., 
recently sold Messrs. Hough, of Chicago, fourteen hundred head 
of cattle that would average seven hundred pounds, for the hand- 
some sum of $64,000. Within the last twenty years, one hun- 
dred churches, numbering about 12,000 converts, have been plant- 
ed along the coast of Africa. Many schools also have been es- 
tablished, which are now in successful operation, and hundreds of 
natives have received and are now receiving a Christian educa- 
tion. It was said of DuBartas, the old French poet, that he 
prepared his muse for his beautiful description of a horse, by 
throwing himself on all fours, and curvetting, prancing and neigh- 
ing all about the room. Bossuet, before going into the pulpit, 
used to modulate his fine mind by a quiet tune or two on the fid- 
die. —— The New York Courier and Enquirer says the 93d 
Highlanders, the regiment which has already so admirably dis- 
tinguished itself in the Crimea, has volunteered to distinguish it- 
self by leading the storming party at Sebastopol. —— Greytown 
is gradually growing up from its ashes, and the Transit Company 
are negotiating for the removal of their workshops to the city 
from Virgin Bay. The Kremlin is a fortress in Moscow, in 
the very centre of the city. It is two miles in circumference, and 
surrounded by brick walls and a deep moat. On entering, church- 
es, palaces, public buildings, and the arsenal, just as it remained 
after the conflagration, present a most extraordinary appear- 
ance. Bolingbroke says that, in the nature of things, the no- 
tion of perpetual danger to liberty is inseparable from the very idea 
of government. Night schools in Philadelphia are said to be 
in the “ full tide of suecessful experiment,” and hundreds of boys 
and young men now spend their time in learning, instead of loaf- 
ing, as formerly. The annual report of the Fire Department 
Fund of New York represents it in a prosperous condition, hav- 
ing the sum of $98,000 invested in stocks and bonds and mortgages. 
During the year, receipts of the fund have amounted to $34,014 74. 

LIVERPOOL. 

It is comparatively but a few years since the now populous and 
flourishing city of Liverpool was a mere fishing station. The 
opening of commerce with the colonies first began to attach to it 
importance as a commercial mart, and since that period it has 
progressed as rapidly as the trans-Atlantic trade has increased. 
At the time of the declaration of American independence, the 
population of the city was but thirty-five thousand. It is now 
upwards of two hundred thousand. The amount of its receipts 
from customs was less than three hundred thousand pounds. 
They are now four anda half millions sterling. Some twenty- 
three hundred vessels then annually entered its docks. There are 
now admitted yearly twenty thousand; and the dock receipts 
have increased from three thousand pounds to three hundred and 
eighty thousand. The Liverpool docks are the finest and most 
extensive in the world, and occupy an area of one hundred acres, 
a large proportion of which space is devoted to American vessels. 

MACKEREL. 

The Gloucester Telegraph says that “in previous years the 
quality of mackerel taken at the Bay of St. Lawrence has been 
mostly large and fat, but this vear it has been different. In 1853, 
Gloucester returned over 20,000 barrels of No. 1; this year there 
will be returned scarcely 5000 barrels of that number.” The 
Telegraph also says that the fishermen have had an unfortunate 
year. The shore fisheries have been unproductive also. In one 
portion of our cape, it says, the fishermen will not average fifty 
dollars each for their season’s work. 


Mapwen.—The Russian soldiers at Inkermann were 
infuriated with large doses of raki, a Russian intoxicating liquor. 
Raki is a liquor made from figs. The English fought without 
their breakfasts. Poor fellows! A good many rations were 
saved that day. 

Governor or Utan.—The president has appointed Colonel 
Steptoe of the United States army, of great bravery and charac- 
ter, governor of Utah. It is said that the saints will make no effort 


to oppose his administration. 


Connections or. Bostox.—Boston is now 
connected by telegraph with over twelve hundred cities and towns 
in the United States and British North American Provinces. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


Mark Izard, the late Marshal of Nebraska, has been appointed 
and confirmed as Governor of that Territory. 

At the burning of a hotel in Birchyille, C. W., a few nights 
ago, John Jacobs, agent, perished in the flames. 

A Mexican paper says that the Roman Catholic church in 
that country owns property worth $400,000,000. 


An Irishman in the employ of S. O. Page, of Holyoke, was 
lately killed by a falling mass of earth which he was excavating. 

A continuous succession of teams is constantly crossing the 
river at Albany on the ice, loaded with freight for the railroads. 


A western gentleman recently skated the distance of a mile in 
one minute and fifty seconds. This is at a rate of thirty-three 
miles an hour. 

The chief of the Cincinnati fire department enumerates among 
the negative merits of the steam fire engine, that it can neither 
drink whiskey nor throw bricks. 

Jane Smith, wife of Rowland Smith of Carthage, New York, 
was frozen to death on the road between Rochester and her own 
home, a few nights since. 

Of twelve competitors—three males and nine females—for 
three prizes offered by the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, 
the three successful ones were females. 

The tonnage built in the Boston district the present year, in- 
- eluding the vessels to be launched before the close of the month, 
is put down at 68,282 tons (56 vessels), valued at $4,438,430. 

Arrison, the infernal machine manufacturer, of Cincinnati, has 
been convicted of murder in the first degree. His victims were 
Isaac Allison and wife. 

Professor Beck, of Albany, has recently analyzed samples of 
flour from various sections of the country, findiug an amount of 
water in each, ranging from 11 54-100 to 18 80-100. 

The Munich correspondent of the Providence Journal says that 
the most important, and indeed, the greater number of the works 
in the royal foundry in that city, are destined for the United 
States. 

A Philadelphia letter writer at Washington says the signa- 
tures to the petition from Boston, asking for the abolition of the 
duty on foreign coals, reached clear across the hall of the House 
of Representatives. 

During the three years commencing July 1, 1851, $5,507,022 
in three cent postage stamps and stamped envelopes have been 
issued by the Post Office Department, of which $5,002,301 have 
been sold. 

Professor Chollis announces, as the conquest of astronomy 
during the past year, four new planets, and the same number of 
new comets ; none of the latter having been, as yet, identified 
with any of their predecessors. 

Dentistry is thought to be the most profitable of either of the 
branches of the medical profession. Large sums are received in 
the principal cities by operating dentists, who gather the best 
practice over the railroads from the country. 

In New York city, on Wednesday week, a woman who was sit- 
ting in a room with a charcoal furnace, suddenly became insensi- 
ble from the gas, and her child, two years of age, fell upon the 
furnace and was burned to death. 

At the St. Nicholas Hotel in New York, there is monthly con- 
sumed 452,000 cubic feet of gas. The gas is made from rosin 
and costs $924, or $1585 less than the gas companies would charge 
for a corresponding amount of coal gas. 

Abel Chapin of Holyoke, aged about 45, was found frozen to 
death lately one morning in his yard, and within four feet of his 
dvor. A scar upon his forehead showed that he had fallen, and 
being stunned by the blow, had literally frozen to death ! 

Recently an engineer on the Vermont Central Railroad had 
his jaw and one of his shoulders badly injured by a piece of brok- 
en tire from one of the driving wheels, which was thrown off and 
against his head and shoulders while the train was at high speed. 

Sedentary and weak-chested folks should breathe long and deep 
in the cold bracing air of these winter mornings. A few cubic 
feet of cold air, taken with a relish, will be worth any amount 
of opiates and astringents, for quickening and healing the vital 
organs. 

Dr. Griscom, of New York, in an able address before the Acad- 
emy of Medicine, said of the sanitary police of that city, which 
comprises twenty-nine men, that not more than one of them could 
—— incipient small pox from the effects of a mosquito 

ite ! 

George Tophfotuy, a Hungarian exile and nobleman, attempted 
to commit suicide at Cincinnati, on Friday week. He fired two 
balls into his body, near the region of the heart, and it is sup- 

sed mortally wounded himself. Pecuniary embarrassment drove 

im to the act. 

A decline is about to take place in the price of coal. Large 
quantities have accumulated on the hands of the miners and in the 
markets, besides many boat loads frozen up in the canals. The 
stoppage of factories, the laying up of steamboats and the with- 
drawal of several ocean steamships, have caused a less demand. 

The St. Louis Medical and Surgical Journal relates several 
cases in which soda has been successfully employed as a remedy 
for snake bites and the sting of poisonous insects. ‘The injured 

rt was bathed in warm water, and then the soda—moistened a 

ittle with water before being used —was applied to the wound. 

The New Hampshire Bible Society has recently furnished a 
copy of the Scriptures for every station house on the railroads in 
New Hampshire. The Bibles are to be placed in the sitting 
rooms, where they will be accessible to all sengers who have 
time and wish to spend a portion of it in reading the word of God. 

Near Ambherstburg, Canada, a short time ago, a man was 
eloping with a young woman, when their slcigh was overturned. 
The girl’s neck was broken, causing her instant death, and the 
man suftered a fracture of the leg, and was taken to a hotel in 
Amherstburg, where his wife is now kindly him, in 
fulfilment of her marriage vow. 

At the Bellair market, in Baltimore, a lady richly dressed, 
while bargaining with a huckster woman for a pair of fowls, slip- 
ped one of them under her mantilla, and went off: the woman 
started in pursuit, and in the presence of a crowd of spectators, 
seized the chicken by the leg, and pounded the lady on the head 
with it until she was rescued by a bystander. 

There are forty establishments in the United States, engaged 
in the manufacture of locomotive engines. These-shops, it is es- 
timated, turn out in busy times at least 120 locomotives in a 
year. About 9000 hands are employed, whose wages are about 
$3,500,000 per annum. The iron consumed exceeds 45,000 tors 
annually. Phe-value- of the- products of, these works: ie fully 
$10,000,000 per annum. ‘ 


Foreign Items. 


A lady lately made her fortieth ascent in a balloon in France, 
and landing in the country, the rustics maltreated her as a witch. 

Four millions of Minie rifle ball cartridges were lately forward- 
ed from the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich, England, for the Crimea. 

There is now a good railroad between Callao and Lima in Peru, 
a distance of nine miles. The cars are comfortable, holding six- 
teen persons each, and both cars and locomotives are of English 
manufacture. Peru is looking up. 

An English miller has obtained a patent for applying the ordi- 
nary centrifugal ball governor to the “y Any which supplies the 
grain to millstones, in the same manner that it is applied to the 
throttle valve of a steam engine, so that the valve regulates the 
feed of the grain. 

A project is nearly matured in Paris of a pilgrimage to Rome, 
in large bodies, like those of the pleasure railroad expeditions be- 
tween London and Paris. Companies of hundreds will be con- 
veyed to the Holy City, and provided on the way with all com- 
forts, at a very moderate rate. 

Mr. Macaulay is said to have made an important discovery of a 
mass of Stuart papers relating to a period immediately anterior to 
the death of Queen Anne. This discovery will, while adding to 
the value and importance of what he is about, delay, at the same 
time, the long-looked-for’ day when two new volumes are to 
appear. 

The dreaded storms in the Black Sea have already appeared, 
and with terrible effects. The reported loss of twenty or more 
transports and ships of war, belonging to the allies, is said to have 
occurred on the 14th of November. Some of the crews are said 
to have fallen into the hands of the Russians; and many lives 
must have been lost. 

Around the bed of the monarch of Japan, is conducted a current 
of water, which at pleasure may be made to fall in transparent 
curtains of rain, completely encircling the royal couch, for the 
double purpose of keeping off the mosquitoes and tempering the 
air to the delicious coolness, which, in a sultry climate, is the con- 
summation of bliss to reposing listlessness. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... A faithful friend is the true image of the Deity.—Bon- 
aparte. ‘ 

.... It is the nature of the human disposition to hate him 
whom you have injured.— Zacitus. 

.... Prejudice squints when it looks, and lies when it talks.— 
Duchess d’ Abrantes. 

.... Good measures should always be executed, as soon as 
conceived, and circumstances will admit.— Washington. 

...» Real glory springs from the silent conquest of ourselves ; 
-~ without that the conqueror is naught but the first slave.— 

homson. 


.... Men in responsible situations cannot, like those in private 
life, be governed solely by the dictates of their own inclinations, 
or by such motives as can only affect themselves.— Washington. 

.... Let not the rich man have it said of him that his slave, 
his horse, his lands, are worth fifteen and thirty talents, and he 
himself not worth three oboli.—St. Clement. 


.... If the internal griefs of every man could be read, written 
on his forehead, how many who now excite envy, would appear 
to be objects of pity. —Metastasio. 

.... There is an unfortunate disposition in a man to attend 
much more to the faults of his companions which offend him, 
than to their perfections which please him.—Greville. 

....An indiscreet man is more hurtful than an ill-natured one ; 
for, as the latter will only attack his enemies, and those he wishes 
ill to, the other injures indifferently both friends and foes.—Ad- 
dison. 

.... They are as sick that surfeit with too much, as they that 
starve with nothing. It is no mean happiness, therefore, to be 
seated in the mean. Superfluity comes sooner by white hairs, but 
competency lives longer.—Shakspeare. 

. Happiness is much more equally divided than some of ys 
imagine. One man shall possess most of the materials, but little 
of the thing; another may possess much of*the thing, but very 
few of the materials.— Colton. 


Joker's Budget. 


If a man doubles Cape Horn doesn’t he make a double cape 
of it? 

Tom Carley says: “ Make yourself a good man, and then you 
may be sure there is one rascal less in the world.” 

A coquette treats a lover like a bouquet—carries him about a 
certain time for amusement or show, and then quietly picks him 
to pieces. 

A man out west, who owns a la farm, says he stacks up 
all the hay he can out of doors, and the remainder he puts in the 
barn 


A sharp Yankee proposes that hereafter the governor proclaim 
Thanksgiving only on condition that poultry Fass over fifteen 
cents a pound. 

It is affirmed by scientific gentlemen, that the pressure of the 
times, if it could be used as a poets power, would force a ves- 
sel across the Atlantic in twenty-four hours. 

A New ‘York paper, announcing the wrecking of a vessel near 
the Narrows, says: “ The only passengers were T. B. Nathan, 
who owned three-fourths of the vessel and the captain's wife.” 

A boy having complained to his father that Bill had thrown the 
Bible at him, and hurt hinton the head, the father replied: “ Well, 
you are the only member of my family on whom the Bible ever 
made the least impression.” 

“Mike, can you account for the extraordinary curve in this 
horse’s back?” “Sure, an’ I can, sir. Before the baste was your 

y, she was backed agin an Irish horse, that bate her all 
, and she never got straight since.” 

An Irish tailor, making a gentleman’s coat and vest too small, 
Was ordered to take them home and let them out. Some days af- 
ter, the tailor told the gentleman that the garments happening to 
fit a countryman of his, he had let them out at‘a shilling per week. 

A fellow coming from the top of the Alleghanies to New_York 
in winter, was asked whether it was as cold there as ifthe city. 
He had probably been at some march of intellect school, for he 

lanced at the thermometer. “ Horribly cold,” said he, “ for they 


ve no thermometers there, and of course it gets just as cold as 
it pleases.” 
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OTICE TO ADVERTISERS,.— Once page only of 
this paper is devoted to advertisements. The im- 
mense circulation of the PicrontaL (being over one hun- 
dred thousand copies weekly), forms a vehicle of advertise- 
ment that is rarely offered to the public. Another fact 
whieh ly enhances the value of the PicroRIAL as an 
advertising medium is. that it is preserred, and not de- 
stroyed after being read, being regularly bound up every 
six months, so that each advertisement (all being placed 
on the inside of the paper) becomes a permanent card of 
the advertiser's business for years to come. 

ror Apvertisinc.—Seventy-five cents a line, 
each insertion, for less than six lines. Sixty-two and a 
half cents per line for all advertisements exceeding six 
lines. Terms, cash on receipt of the advertisement. 

Advertisements must be sent in two weeks in advance of 
the period of their publication, as our edition is so large 
that it a fourteen days in printing. Address, post- 
paid, . M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 

Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts.. Boston, Mass. 


BOOKS OF STERLING MERIT 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CoO., 
117 Wasaincron Street, Boston. 


THE MOTHERS OF THE BIBLE. 
By Mrs. 8. G. Asurton. 
LIFE SCENES OF THE MESSIAH. 
By Rev. Rurvs W. Cuarg. 

THE ILLUSTRATED LAMPLIGHTER. 
With 14 full page Engravings. 
HOME STORIES FOR LITTLE ‘BOYS AND GIRLS. 
By Mrs. Pugtrs. Four elegant volumes. 
THE SUNBEAM. 

By a Lady of New Hampshire. 
LEAVES FROM THE TREE IGDRASYL. 
By Martaa 

THE EVENING OF LIFE. 

A Gift for the Aged. 

VOICES FROM THE SILENT BAND. 
A Gift for the Afflicted. 
WRITINGS OF REV. DR. CUMMING. 
In holiday bindings. 

MOORE’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MUSIC. 
A valuable and elegant book. 
EGYPT PAST AND PRESENT. 

By Rev. J. P. Taompson. 
SUBSTANCE AND SHADOWS. 

By Emma WELLMONT. 

DRESS AS A FINE ART. 

By Mrs. 

A PASTOR'S WEDDING GIFT. 

By Rev. Wa. M. Taaren. 
HEAVEN AND ITS SCRIPTURAL EMBLEMS. 
By Rey. R. W. Crarg. 
CLARK’S LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN. 
In gilt bindings. 

THE OCEAN AND THE PRAIRIE. 
By Lucy Larcum. 

MRS. CHILD'S LIFE OF HOPPER. 
In fine bindings. 

CHRIST 


an 
THE FRIENDS OF CHRIST. 
By Rev. Dr. Apams. . 
THE CHRISTIAN’S DAILY LIFE. 
A new and admirable volume by Dr. Cummrne. 
THE DAILY MONITOR. 
A pocket companion for 
UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 
Holiday Edition, with 150 


In addition to our own publications, we have on hand, 
and offer at retail, a large and well selected stock of 
Standard Works ; also the current literature of the day. 


A BOOK OF INTENSE INTEREST. 

TOTES ON DUELS AND DUELLING. At 

PHABETIOALLY AnRaNesp. With a Preliminary His- 
torwal Essay. By Hon Lorenzo Sapivz. This work 
comprises sketches of the principal duels from that be- 
tween David and Goliah, the first on record, to the present 
day; and tains a full t of those of importance, 
including all of historical interest in the annals of this 
country. The duels between Hamilton and Burr, Clay 
and Randolph, Decatur and Barron, Cilley and Graves, as 
well as many others, are related in full; and the author's 
fumiliarity with history, and his intimacy with men in 

ublic life, has enabled his to bring to light facts of great 
nterest and value. 

The avidity with which every account of a duel is sought 
for and devoured, led the publishers to hesitate before 
offering the public a volume containing such a fund of in- 
t ting and i material; but the high character of 
the auther, and a perusal of his Historical Essay, have 
convinced them that the publication of the work is des- 
tined to exert a highly beneficial influence. 

CROSBY, NICHOLS & Co., Publishers. 
jan 13 111 Washington Street, Boston. 


20,000 COPIES IN TWENTY DAYS! 


fame, in so short a pe- 
riod, as IDA MAY. Seven cities claimed the birthplace 
of Homer—an equal number of conjectures have 

started as to the residence of the author of this book, but 
the secret te not out! The interest in the book continues 
to increase The touehing story of the heroine's suffer- 


IMMENSE TRIUMPH 
OP PANNY PERN’S NEW BOOE! 


UTH LIALL, A Domestic Tate or tae Present 
Time. By Fanny Fern. 12mo. Cloth. pp. 400. 
Price, $1 25. 

This is the first continuous story ever published by this 
distinguished authoress, who has achieved a reputation so 
brilliant in so brief atime. We believe truth will war- 
rant us in the assertion that it is creating a more pro- 
found sensation than any book ever issued from the Amer- 
ican press. In anticipation of a great demand, two mam- 
moth editions were prepared previous to the day of pub- 
lication. In two days these were entirely exhausted, and 
though we have been manufacturing since at the rate of 
fifteen hundred copies per day, we are still some thou- 
sands of copies behind our orders! Arrangements have 
been made to manufacture still more rapidly. Some indi- 
eation of the effeet of this book upon the press may be 

thered from the following brief extracts, most of 

whole-column notices : 


° THE GREEK SLAVE! 


BACCHANTE, VENUS, FLORA, HEBE, AND THE 
DANCING GIRL! 

HE above celebrated Stat together with FIFTEEN 

STATUETTES IN BRONZE, and several hundred 

MAGNIFICENT OIL PAINTINGS, form tbe collection of 

prizes to be distributed among the members of the Cos- 

mopolitan Art Association at the first annual distribution, 
on the 20th of January instant. 


The Cosmopolitan Art and Literary Association, 
Organized for the Encouragement and General Diffusion 
of Literature and the Fine Arts on an Original Plan. 


This popular Art Association is designed to encourage 
and popularize the Fine Arts, and disseminate wholesome 
Literature throughout the country. A Gallery of Art is 
pérmanently founded, and will contain a valuable collec- 
tion of Paintings and Statuary, for the annual distribu- 
tion of each year The best literature of the day will be 
issued to subscribers, consisting of the popular Monthly 
Magazi Reviews. etc. 


Here is a remarkable book—a book tocreate a profound 
sensation. We have read it th , the volume of 400 
pages, in six consecutive hours. The story is told with 
extraordinary power and interest. There are passages in 
“ Rota Hat.” equal in tragic deseription to anything in 
the works of Dickens. It is a book that will make a sob- 
bing among mothers and widows, and cause a general 
sighing over the sins of the rich and sufferings of the 

-—New York Mirror. 

Never did a tale abound in so many beautiful images, 
and so skilfully-drawn pictures of the heart. It is des- 
tined to be one of the most popular works ever issued 
from the American press.— Philadelphia Mercury. 

Fanny Fern is, beyond comparison, the most popular of 
American authors. Wherever the English language is 
spoken, “Ruta Haut” will be eagerly read. There will 
be those to smile and weep over it in farthest Australia 
and distant Oregon.—New York Picayune. 

Well, we read the book th , aloud, sometimes in- 
terrupted by a sobbing wife, and we never knew a mo- 
ment’s peace until Dr. Goldsmith had prescribed hive- 
syrup and something else, which we had ‘* put up” by 
Rushton & Aspinwall. and placed in the wife's keeping, 
in case our little first-born Mary should get the croup and 
die, as Fanny Fern’s little Daisy did.— New York Pick. 

Imagine all the wit, eloquence, pathos, humor, tender- 
ness and scathing irony that lie scattered through her 
fugitive pieces brought together. and co-operating in the 
working out of one connected story; imagine that story 
containing the materials for three or four ordinary vol- 
umes, boiled down or compressed by some intuitive pro- 
cess into one; imagine every incident bearing the unmis- 
takable impress of being a living reality. an exponent of 
some action, that under a slight change of name, has un- 
doubtedly taken place in New York, Philadelphia. or Bos- 
ton within the last five years, and you will begin to have 
some idea of this extraordinary romance.— Philadelphia 
Saturday Courier. 

**Ruth Hall” is a great advance upon anything Fanny 
Fern has heretofore written. It is distinguished by the 
same condensed and vigorous style, the same sweetness 
and pathos of sentiment. the same picturesqueness, vivid- 
ness and affluence of description. the same minute and 
comprehensive knowledge, the same scope and originality 
of thought, and the same fidelity to nature which com- 
manded such a flattering success for her first productions ; 
and added to these is the attraction which a sustained and 
interesting story always poasesses. The influence of 
‘Ruth Hall” is on the side of goodness, truth and reli- 
gion ; and we think no one can read it without being made 
wiser and better and happier.— Buffalo Republican. 

Columns of equally enthusiastic notices might be pre- 
sented. The indications are indeed that the prediction of 
a New York journal that ‘- it will have the most unbound- 
ed sale of any work of the time,”’ will prove no exaggera- 
tion. * Kura Hatt” is for sale by booksellers generally. 
Copies will be sent by the publishers by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of the retail price. Published by 

MASON BROTHERS 
jan 13 23 Park Row, New York. 


TO TEACHERS AND SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 
HILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 110 Washington 
Street, respectfully ask your attention to their list of 
School Books, and invite you to call and examine the 
FIRST CLASS STANDARD READER, 
by Epgs Sarcent, author of ** The Standard Speaker.” 
The above Reader. though not five months in the mar- 
ket, has gone through six large editions. It is the most 
successful School Keader ever published in the country, 
as it is the best and most thorough. 
** A vast deal of labor has been bestowed in the prepa- 
ration,” says the National Intelligencer 
‘Its points of superiority over all other Readers are 
many and obvious,” says the Home Journal. 


THE STANDARD FOURTH READER, 
the next in the descending grade, will be ready early in 
the month. It will be followed rapidly by the *‘ STAND- 
AKD THIRD READER,” the “ STANDAKD SECOND 
READER,” and the “STANDARD PRIMER,’—forming 
the most elaborate and thorough series of Reading Books 
ever published. 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO. 
Also publish “THE ELEMENTS OF INTELLECTUAL 
PHILOSOPHY,” by Francis Wayland, D. D., President 
of Brown University, author of *‘ Elements of Moral Sci- 
ence,” etc., a work designed asa Text Book for Colleges, 
Academies and High Schools. 
STOCKHARDT’S CHEMISTRY. 

Pror. Crospy’s Greex Serres—Crosby’s Greek Gram- 
mar; Greek Lessons; Xenophon’s Anabeesis. Also. KcHN- 
Latiy GRamMAR AND Exercises. Edited by Prof. 
Champlin, of Waterville, Me. jpn 13 


ings and final triumph, will be read at every firesid 
And to thtose who see a deeper pur, than to amuse a 
passing hour, the beek will be doubly welcome. Agents 
are wanted to sell the above and other popular works, in 
every = in the United States. 
HILEEPS, SAMPSON & Co., Publishers. 
For sale by all booksellers; price, $125. 2t jan 19 


NEW EDITION. 
FIFTH THOUSAND NOW READY. 
ALT WATER BUBBLES. Hawsen Marrtin- 
GALE (Capt. Sleeper, late editor of the Boston Journal). 
In one large o. volume of 486 pages and 55 engravings. 
(Extract from the Preface. 

It consists of tales of ocean life, teld in a plain, off-hand 
manner, by one who for years had his home in the forc- 
castle; of sketches, sometimes drawn from the imagina- 
tion, but generally founded om fact; sometimes gra 


illustrating, in a —_—_ or less 
superstitions, perils, vices and virtues of the sailor: and 
sprinkled with tempests, shipwrecks, hair-breadth escapes, 
piracies and battles; with occasional glimpses of scenes of 
another sort, life in the rural districts of New England. 
Published by W. J. REYNOLDS & Co., 
jan 6 24 Cornhill, Boston. 


SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 
ACOBS & DEANE, MERCHANT TAILORS, Dealers in 
Reapy-Mapeg CLormine and Msn’s Furnisaine Goons, 
of every description. Very splendid 


DRESSING-GOWNS, 
TALMA CAPES, WITH SLEEVES, 
and beautifully trimmed. t Velvet, Cashmere and 
Silk VESTS. Also, Gioves, Necxciorus, Dickzys, Cna- 
vats, Drawers, etc. 
Messrs. J. & D. are in the constant receipt of the richest 
from New York, and are pre- 
their customers their choice 
in their line, as the city 
affords. No. 21 Court Street, Boston. 
Joan K. Drays. 


“YE CONSTABEL.” 
* Ye Balme of Thousand Flowers,” quoth he, 
** Whate goode doth that importe? 
It takes ye freckles from ye face, 
And all that kinde of sorte.” 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


ICKINSON TYPE FOUNDRY. PHELPS ¢& 
DALTON , 52 Washington Street, Boston. Types and 
PRINTING MATERIALS 
of every Orders executed promptly and 
faithfully. 2t jan 6 


THE HAIR AND COMPLEXION. 
OGLE’S CELEBRATED HYPERION FLUID 
is the Great American Tonie for the growth of the 
hair, moustaches, ete. BOGLE’S AMERICAN ELEC- 
TRIC HAIR DYB is the greatest wonder of the age, and 
BOGLE’S HEBEAIONA, or, or Crruznza, 
unrivalled for beautifying the complexion. These 
are all warranted to be the very best im the world. For 
sale by the proprietor, WM. BOGLE, Boston. A. B. & 
D. Sands, New York; J. Wright & Co., New Orleans; 
Wm. Lyman & Co., Montreal, Canada; R. Hovenden, 20 
King Street, Regent Street, London; J. Woolley, Man- 
chester, England, and chemists and perfumers 
out the world. jan 13 


RTISTS’ SUPPLY STORE.—M. J. WHIP- 

_ PLB, 35 Cornhill, Boston, Importer and Dealer in 
Tube Oil Colors and all other supplies required by Artists 
and Draughtsmen. tf jan 13 


YER’S CATHARTIC PILLS forall the purposes 
ofa Family Physic. 

AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL for the rapid cure of 
Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Bronchitis, Whooping- Cough, 
Croup, Astama and Consumption. 

These are everywhere known to be the best 
ever offered for their several uses to the publie. 


Prepared by J. C. AYER, Lowsit, Mass., and sold by 
all respectable Druggists everywhere. , jan 18 


The Committee of Management have the pleasure of an- 
nouncing that the First Annual Distribution will take 
place on the 30th of January instant. on which occasion 
there will be distributed or allotted to members several 
hundred works of art, among which is the nal and 
world-renowned statue of the GREEK SLAVE, by Hiram 
PowERrs, costing over fire thousand dollars! together with 
the beautiful Statues of VENUS, BACCHANTE, IEBE, 
and the DANCING GIRL, and fifteen Statuettes in Bronze, 
imported from Paris; also, a large collection of OJL 
PAINTINGS, comprising some of the best productions of 
celebrated American and Foreign Artists. 

The literature issued to subscribers consists of the fol- 
lowing Monthly Magazines :— Harper's, Putnam’s, Knick- 
erbocker, Blackwood’s, Graham's, Magazine of Art, and 
Godey’s Lady’s Book, and the Quarterly Keviews re- 
printed in New York; Edinburgh, Westminster, London 
Quarterly and North British. 


PLAN FOR THE CURRENT YEAR. 

The payment of three dollars constitutes any one a 
member of this Association. and entitles him to either one 
of the above magazines for one ) ear, and also to a ticket 
in the distribution of the Statuary dnd Paintings, which 
are to be allotted tomembers in January. Persons taking 
five memberships are entitled to any five of the magazines 
one sear, and to six tickets in the distribution. Persons, 
on becoming members, can have their magazine com- 
mence with any month they choose, and rely on its being 
mailed to them promptly on the first of every month, di- 
rect from the New York and Philadelphia publishers. 

LITTEL’S LIVING AGE, weekly, is furnished one year 
and two memberships for #6. 

The net proceeds derived from the sale of memberships 
are devoted to tthe purchase of works of art for the ensuing 
year. Books are open to receive names at the Eastern 
office, New York, or Western office, Sandusky. The Gal- 
lery of Art is located at Sandusky (the Western office of 
the Assoviation), where superb granite buildings have been 
erected for it, and in whose spacious saloons the splendid 


CHOICE MUSICAL WORKS. 


Moore’s Inisn Metopies, with &)mphonieé and Accom- 
pariments, by Sir John Stephenson; embellished with a 
portrait of Moore. Prices, plain, $1 50; cloth gilt, $2 50. 

Bravties or CaLeponsA, with a portrait of Burns, $1 00. 

**Ditson’s Epition or STaxpaRD Oprras,” 
Norma,” ** La Somuambula.” Lucia di Lammermcor, 
Lucretia Borgia.” **Ernani™” and Don Giovanni.’ 
The first five contains the full text in English and Italian 
—the latter for the piano alone. Price, elegantly bound, 
$2 each for the former, $1 for the latter. A more superb 

ft to a musical friend cannot te found in beok form, 
oth as regards the unrivalled excellence of the composi- 
tions and the beauty of the mechatical execution. 

Youne Fouxs’ Giee Book, containing nearly one hun- 
dred copyright Songs never tetore ha: monized, and the 
choicest gems from the German and Italian, arranged for 
the use of Singing Clasves, Glee Clubs and the Sociai Circle. 
Price, 1 00. 

A. E. Piano Forte Meruop:; revised by Jruivs 
Knorr. This method of piano forte instruction has with- 
in afew months become universally known as the Lest 
work of the kind published. Numerous letters from teach- 
ers, and voluntary notices of musical critics are in the 
hands of the publisher. confiin ator; of this statemext. 
Price, complete, £3 00; in two parts, each $2 00. 

ZUNDELL 8 MELopEON InstRUCTOR. The largest and 
most thorough work for the Melodeon. Seraphine. Eoii- 
cun, Melopean, Organ, or any similar instrument, con- 
tainirg Elements of Music. Progressive Firger Exercises, 
Airs, Marches, Waltzes, Dances, Variations, Favorite 
Movements from Operas, Selcetions frem Oratorios, Modu- 
lations, ete., $2 00. By the sau.e author, *- The Amatcur 
Organist,” and ‘250 Organ Voluntaries,” each $1 50. 

CaRHART’s Insrauctor. Presenting in a se- 
Tries of nearly Two Hundred Popular Studies, a Complete 
and Progressive Method of Popular Instruction for the 
Melodeon, and Reed Instrumente generally , together with 
a selection of the most admired Songs, Duets, Trios, ete. 
Price, $1. The Musical World says:—-* This book is cal- 
culated for the student or performer, and is equally valu- 
able as a method of instruction, or a collection of favorite 
music for the Melodeon and all reed instruments. The 
low price at which it is sold is also in its favor, as thou- 
sands who are not able to pay from two to five dollars for 
a book of the kind, can easily expend a single dollar.” 

Schneifler’s Organ School.” Lablache’s Method of 
Singing,” Carcassi’s Guitar Method,” ** Romberg’s io- 
loneello,” each $2; **Spohr's Violin, $3; Berbiguier's 
Flute,” ‘* Cartiss’ Guitar,” each $2. 

Mozart's 12th Mass,” Mozart’s Requiem,” ‘‘ Haydn’s 
Third Mass,’ Bethoven’s Mass in and Koesini's 
Stabat Mater,” each 75 cents. Piano without a Master, 


collection of Statuary and Paintings is exhibited. 
THE ADVANTAGES SECURED 
by becoming a member of this Association are 

Ist. All persons receive the full value of their subscription 
at the start, in the shape of sterling magazine literature. 

. Each member is contributing toward purchasing 
choice works of art, which are to be distributed among 
themselves, and are at the same time encouraging the 
artists of the country, disbursing thousands of dollars 
through its agency. 

The increasing interest felt in the advancement of the 
Fine Arts warrants the belief that this Association will. 
with the powerful aid of literature, become at once uni- 
versally popular, as it not only cultivates and encourages 
the Fine Arts, but disseminates sterling literature through- 
out the land, thereby adapting itself to the present wants 
and tastes of the American people, enabling both rich and 
poor to make their homes pleasant and attractive, by the 
aid of sculpture, paintings, and the best reading matter 
which the wide range of American and foreign literature 
affords. Persons remitting funds for membership, should 
mark letters *‘ Registered.” and state the month with 
which they wish their magazi to e, and also 
their post-office address in full, on the receipt of which, a 
certificate of membership, together with the magazine de- 
sired, will be forwarded to any part of the country. 

Those who purchase magazines at bookstores will ob- 
serve that by joining this Association, they receive the 
magazine and free ticket in the annual exhibition, all at 
the same price they now pay for the magazine alone. 

N. B. Illustrated descriptive catalogues of the superb 
collection contained in the galleries, sent to any part of 
the country free of charge, on application, post-paid. 

CLOSING OF THE BOOKS! 

Subscriptions received up to the 30th of January, the 
day of distribution, at which time the Books will close. 
Persons can receive any of the magazines for 1855, and a 
certificate of membership in the distribution. 

J > Offices of the Association, at the Knickerbocker 

ne Office, 348 Broadway, New York, and at No. 166 
Water Street, Sandusky, Ohio. Address (at either office), 
jan 6 C. L. DERBY, Actuary C. A. and L. A. 


ALLOU’S HISTORY OF CUBA: or, Norges or 

A TRAVELLER IN THE TRoPics. Whoever wishes to 
know the facts about Cuba, will find ample satisfaction in 
this clear, condensed and historical narrative. But the 
statistics are not the only features of interest. The au- 
thor’s sketches of Society and Manners, and his skill in 
tie arrangement of his materials, have given the volume 
the charm of a romance. 

(> Any person enclosing the price of the book will re- 
ceive the same by return of mail, free 4 postage. Price, 
in paper, 50 cents; in cloth, 75 cents. Illustrated. 

PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., Publishers, 
jan 13 tf 


Boston, Mass. 
j ANTED.—A situation as teacher in a private fam- 
ily by an experienced instructor. The classics par- 
ticularly attended to, and French orally taught. Address 
Teacher, at the Boston post-office. 3t jan 18 


MRS. STEPHENS’S NEW BOOK. 
AGAR THE MARTYR: or, Passion 
ty. A Tale of the North and South. By Mas. H. 
M Srepagss, author of “ Home Series,” etc. 
WILL IS DESTINY.” 
Alas! 0, alas! for the trusting heart, 
When its fairy dream is o'er; 
When it learns that to trust is to be deceived— 
Finds the things most fulse which it most believed! 
Alas! for it dreams no more! 

The proof sheets of the above work have been read by 
one of our best literary crities, who deseribes it as -* supe- 
rior to anything of the kind he ever read.” The work is 
embellished with a beautiful portrait and autograph of the 
author. Price, $1 00, elegantly bound in cloth. 

FETKIDGE & Co., Publishers, 
jan 18 3 and 5 State. 72 and 74 Washington St. 


ROLLO ON THE ATLANTIC, 


ROLLO IN LONDON, 

Ave the titles of the first four volumes of Mr. Jacos An- 
Borr'’s New Series, called ** ROLLO’S TOUR IN EUROPE,” 
and believed to be the most beautiful and interesting 
Books fer children published during the present year, 
They are all beautifully illustrated by engravings made 
expressly for the books. Hundreds of notices from the 

ress of all parts of the country have been receive2z. Pub- 
W.J. REYNOLDS & Co., 
jan 13 24 Cornhill, Boston., 


OR SALE.—A few wood cuts at this office; on rea- 
sonabie terms. Parties at a distance, by designating 

what ving is desired, will be answered by return of 

mail, oa the price at once given. tf jan 6 


d do., Guitar do., containing instructions and 
chvice music, each 50 cents. Also, Text Books and Prim- 
ers for Pianos, Thorough Bass,etc. Any of the above can 
be sent by mail. Address the publisher, 

jan 13 OLIVER DITSON, Bostox. 


| ANDSEER’S GREAT PAINTING OF “THE 
4 TWINS will remain on free at F. PAR- 
KER’S Book and Print Store, 50 and 52 Cornhill, until the 
second week in January. 2 jan 6 


STONE WATER FILTERS. 

HE subscribers have on hand STONE WATER FII- 
TERS so constructed, that the water passing through 
them is not only rendered clear, but ie freed entirely from 
all impurities affecting the taste or odor. The filtering 
apparatus is placed in a stone jar, where the water may 
be iced. Requiring no head of water, they are suitable 
for use in town or country, and are particularly adapted 
to ship's use. Those who are now using these filters will 
testify to their efficacy in removing entirely the bad taste 

which at present affects the quality of the Cochituate. 

SUMNERS & Co., 

jan 13 Corner of School and Washington 8treeta. 


HAVE PATIENCE! 

The first edition of 20,000 copies of the new Do.iar 
Macazings SOLD IN TWENTY-FOUR HOURS! 

A new edition has gone to press, and will be ready for 
subscribers in a few days. First come, first served. 

CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD! 

MaGazine is a work con- 
taining one hundred royal octavo pages of reading matter 
in each num ber—being more than any of the Philadelphia 
$3 magazines—and forming two volumes each of six hun- 
dred pages, or twelve hundred pages of reading matter 
yearly, for ONE DOLLAK! 
Being resolved to furnish good and interesting reading for 
the willion, and at a price which all can afford, 


BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY 
Will be filled with entertaining and popalar stories, by our 
best writers, with sketches, poems, scraps of wit and hu- 
mor, and 2 miscellaneous compound of the notable events 
of the times in both hemispheres, forming an agreeable 
companion for a leisure moment or hour, anywhere, at 
home or abroad. 

Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, as 
below, shall receive the Magazine for one year; or any 
person sending us twenty subscribers with the money 
shall receive the twenty-first copy gratis. ; 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Streets, Boston. 


T 
BALLOU'S PICTORIAL BOUND. 
{LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL.) 

We have the first seven volumes of the PicrortaL, ele- 
gantly bound in cloth, and with gilt edges ; forming superb 
and most attractive parlor ornaments in the shape of a se- 
ries of books of 416 pages each, and each volume contain- 
ing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners and current 
events all over the world; of scenery in all parts of the 
globe ; of famous cities and beautiful villages ; of pageants 
at home and abroad; of fine maritime views ; and, in short, 
of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive sub- 
jects; with title-pages and indexes. Price £8 per volume. 


The Flag of our Cinion. 


An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family 
Journal, devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, 
prose and poetic gems, and original tales, written express- 
ly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian ques- 
tions, it is strictly neutral; therefore making it emphati- 
cally A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, and a welcome visitor to 
the home circle. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so | 
condensed as to present the greatest possible amount of 
intelligence No advertisements are admitted to the pa- 
per. thus offering the entire sheet, which is of tHe maM- 
motu 8128, for the instruction and amusement of the gen- 
eral reader. An unrivalled corps of contributors are regu- 
larly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, 
forming an original paper, the present circulation of whie's 
fur exceeds that of anv other weekly paper in the Union, 
with the exception of ** Ballou’s Pictorial.” 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


subscriber, one year, $2 00 


Any person sending us sizteen subseribers at the last 
rate, shall receive the seventeenth copy gratis. 

One copy of Tae FLAG or our UnioN, and one copy of 
Battou’s Prcroriar, $4 00 per annum. Published every 


Saturpay, by M. M. BALLOU, 


j6 Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts.. Boston. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


FLORAL KIN 
NGDOM.—TH 
E LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 


